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PREFACE 


One striking feature of Great Britain of to-day is the 
number of its busy industrial and commercial towns, 
thronged wfth inhabitants, and occupied with the manu- 
facture of goods for home and abroad. Another feature — 
perhaps no lefAs stt iking— is the vast ramification of the 
British Empire, with' its possessions scattered in every 
continent, yet constantly linked to the little island by that' 
mysterious force which is called patriotism. History tells 
us how that Empire has grown out of the sum of the 
efforts and sacrifices, the successes, and sometimes the 
failures whigh ^gritons have made. For so is a great 
state built up ; it is won by work and not bought ^by 
wealth. Yet though money cannot buy greatness for a 
state any more than for a man, it can give a wider oppor- 
tunity whether it be for good or for ill. It is the fashion 
to study much the political framework of our country: 
our Throne, our Parliament, our Constitution have been 
he models> for many European states. Rightly also we 
study the lives of great men, who have guided the people 
in emergency, or saved the state in the gtorms of war. 
Bjit there is another side to our history, less striking, 
but with an importance pf its own — the story of the de- 
velopment of our land, the revealing and using pf its 
material resources, tj\e way in wjiich one occupation has 
followed another in bringing prosperity to our people- 
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For' behind the industrial and commercial fictivities of 
to-day lie the inventions; behind the colorist lie the dead 
explorers and sailors of earlier times; behind the Empire 
lies Britain ; behind the world-wide trade lie the simple 
beginnings of our home industries; and at the back of 
all lies the land, with its sheep and its corn, which for 
so many centuries occupied the bulk of our people. 

It is the simple story of how these things grew in|p 
greatness, or changed, or declined; of how men of the 
past worked to make a living, or to win wealth; of new 
commercial opportunities and increasing industrial know- 
ledge, that this book endeavours to tell. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Romans in Britain 

9 

It is traditional to begin the story of Britaiij, 
whether we look at it from the political standpoint 
or the industrial, with the Roman occupation, and 
it is perhaps a little surprising that from that far- 
away period we have so vivid a picture of wh^t the 
rather m#d ‘^Emperor Claudius did in Britain in 
a.d. 43. When the Britons in the east of England 
had been beaten and the town of Colchester besieged, 
he set out from Rome with a stately escort of officers, 
troops, and elephants, progressed across Gaul, took 
command of the army and captured Colchester, where 
he is said^to have enjoyed the oysters for which the 
town is^still famous; then, returning to Rome after 
a ^fortnight’s stay in Britain, he took the name 
Britannicus and celebrated his exploits by the usual 
triumph, which he made still more remarkable by 
climbing the steps o£ the Capitol on his knees. 

For a period of 350 years the Romans were mastery 
of the island and introduced a, vast amount of civiliza- 
tion and comjnerce. Cities and seaports were bujlt, 
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strong fortresses defended the country, walls 1 from 
sea to sea k^jit back the Northern barbarians. A 
steady 'trade went on between Britain and Rome; tin 
from ’Cornwall and lgad ' from Derbyshire, copper 
from Anglesey, and lead from the Forest of Dean, 
but abo^e all, quantities of grain to feed the Roman 
populace and soldiery. For we must picture Rome 
and much of Italy under the Empire as incessantly 
hungry. Much of the land had gone out of cultiva- 
tion, and Rome itself was full of a mass of idle 
people, too lazy to work, expecting to get their food 
very cheap or even given to them by the emperors 
for nothing. “ Panem et cir censes ” (“free food and 
free theatres 2 ”) was what the mob shouted for, and 
every new province wh’ich Rome acquired was valued 
according to the supply of corn which it could supply: 
corn for Rome, corn for the garrisons of soldiers all 
over the' Empire; corn for the officials. 

Britain was so well suited to grow corn that it was 
called the “granary of the North ' 

We may fancy then vast loads of ”corn coming 
from the interior of the country to London and Dover, 
numbers of vessels shipping cargoes of corn across 
the straits, and the land of Britain divided into great 
farms, where the Britons, often reduced to slavery, 
ploughed and sowed and reaped and threshed and 
carted, that their conquerors might eat. 

From Rome came in return luxuries: fine cloth, 
rock salt (for the only salt known in Britain was the 
coarse salt procured by evaporating sea water), kegs 
and jars of wine, glass and tessellated pavements for 

'The -thief one ran from Solway to Tyne. The name given to the best 
Northumbrian coal commemorate'; it — Wall send, 

3 The "theatres", of course, were the contests oi gladiators, or wild beasts 
k fighting in the arena. 
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the villas and baths which the Roman colonists made 
for themselves. 

Yet we cannot regard all this as in any way a begin- 
ning of British industrial history. For when the 
Romans were compelled to withdraw their garrison 
from Britain in order to defend the Empire at home, 
almpst every vestige of the civilization and commerce 
of the Romanized Britons disappeared beneath the 
flood, of Saxon invasion. Their walls were broken 
down, their cities sacked and burnt; the luckless in- 
habitants were either massacred, or kept as slaves by 
the ’Saxony, or driven into the mountains of Wales, 
Cornwall, and Cumberland; even the Latin tongue, 
which had been common all over the country, dis- 
appeared wifhout leaving a trace save in names mark- 
ing here and there the site of a deserted camp or a 
ruined city. 

That is one of the great differences between France 
and England. Both were once peopled by men 
speaking a Celtic language; to both the Roijians 
came and imposed their Latin language in place of 
the old tongue. But while in France the Latin lan- 
guage remained, to be changed gradually into French, 
our language became Saxon and only acquired its 
Latin additions at a much later date — when the Nor- 
man invaders came. 

But though the Romans vanished from Britain 
they left behind them things more lasting than walls 
.and towns, or the fine stone houses which they had 
raised amid the wattled clay- plastered huts o J f the 
Britons, more lasting even than speech ; they left us 
tfie wonderful Roman joads. No one has ever fnade 
such roads as the Romans. Wherever they J went ) 
they 'made them. dJpahd’doyn the length of Italy, 
through tfie Ajps, 'across France, down the Rhine, 
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over the Balkan peninsula, through As'a Minor, 
march these -majestic roads, straight, plain, solid, 
businesslike “and enduring. They seem to express 
some of the best qualities of the Roman character. 
They were made first of all to move troops on, but 
then also for commerce, for the vast supplies of food 
which as we have said Rome was always drawing 
from her provinces, and for opening up and civilizing 
the new countries. And in England these roads, in- 
delibly stamped on the soil, are now the only remains 
of the Roman Empire in Britain. 

The lines of these roads are worth notice. The 
greatest of all, the Watting Street, ran from Dover 
to the Tharries, crossing the river jus£ where the 
marshes on the southern side are smallest, and so 
the river could be most easily bridged, while hilly 
rising ground on the north side gave an easy place 
to land merchandise and a sure foundation for the 
bridge. That bridge is London Bridge; so was 
settled the site of the city of London. 

From London the Watling Street on through 
Rugby northwards to Chester. The Ermine Street 
also started from London and ran to Lincoln, thence 
to Tadcaster and York; near there it branched, one 
fork going to Newcastle, the other to Carlisle. A third 
road ran from London to Bath, joining there the Ick- 
nield Way, which cut across the country from Nor- 
wich, and the Fossway, that came southwards across 
England from Lincoln. From Bath the road ran^or,^ 
to Exeter and Falmouth. These were the chief ones: 
there were many others. < , 

It is worth while to note that the same lines have, 
in four cases, been followed by our railways. The 
Southern joins Dover and’ Lor don; the North- 
Western (now London Midland and Scottish) follows 
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the line df Watling Street to Chester; the Ermine 
Street is roughly followed by the Gfrjat hfortherh 
(now London and North-Eastern Railway); the 
London-Bath Exeter-Falmouth road is the Great 
Western. Clearly the Romans had a good eye for 
the needs of commerce. , 

Yet even here we must not make too much of the 
Romans’ work in Britain. They laid down great 
trade routes, they founded their cities often in the best 
places, and brought in order and the “Roman peace”. 
But, the cities and roads of to-day are not always 
of Roman '"origin, nor have their trade routes been 
constantly used even in places where they continued 
to exist. The storm of Saxon invaders who swept 
over the country, ofierce barbarous heathens, were 
haters of towns, and seemed in many cases to have* 
formed their settlements purposely out of the way of 
roads and traffic. So most of what the Romans had 
made either perished or fell into disuse. When men 
dig t deep in parts of London now sunk in the xlay, 
under Norrnaf?*work and Saxon work, they find re- 
mains of Roman work. They even find the blackefled 
and burnt timbers which mark the sack of London by 
Boadicea. But in London these Roman roads often 
do not run under existing streets; they run across 
or to the side of them. And this is the best possible 
proof that in London these roads fell out of use and 
jvere practically lost. When London grew up again 
po one would have troubled to make new roads jf the 
old ones had still been in use. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Saxon Invaders — Country Life — the 
Land and the Villagers 

f 

The Saxons, Jutes, and Angles who came ever 
from the coasts of the North Sea and overran England 
in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries were, as We 
have seen, very terrible people to the old inhabitants. 
They were of course of a different race. They were 
“Teutonic” — fair, yellow-haired people, much bigger 
and stronger than the black-haired “Celtic” Britons. 
They spoke “Saxon” — the basis of ouj- English of 
to-day — and their tongue was of qourse unintelligible 
Jo the Britons. Further, while the Britons had been 
converted to Christianity, since the Roman emperors 
and the Romans generally had become Christian, 
these Saxons were still heathen, worshippers of 
Woqjen and Thor 1 and other Scandinavian gods. 
Yet though they were fierce heathen^sa^ages, they 
had some estimable points in their character. They 
were brave, and very enduring in their bravery: 
with a fondness for homes and wives and children; 
a great respect for women; simple folk who knew 
nothing of life in towns, and wished to live in the 
country and gain their living by the only way they 
could, namely by tilling the ground. True that, 
when they could, they ate huge meals and dr^nk 
quantities of .home - brewed beer. But as a rule 
luxuries were few and food was scanty, and they 
must'not be altogether blamed if they were sometimes 
gluttonous and drunken when they did get a feast! 

Of cogrse there was plenty of fighting to be done, 

1 Wednesday, Thursday. 
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but men <ja'nnot live on fighting. Thus the conquest ■ 
of England was done bit by bit. A ba-sid of warriors, 
generally united by kindred, overran a piece of land, 
bundled out the Britons, since they wanted the lind 
for themselves, and settled down to -till it. The next 
band went farther and did the same: and so on and 
so on. The process was like the tide coming in over 
the sands: froth and waves and commotion of struggle 
at tjie edge of the invading waves; then as the 7 tide 
flowed in, a calm over the submerged land. 

What is to be described in this chapter is, then, the 
ordinary 5-jaxon settlement after the fighting was all 
over: the simple country life led by the simple 
country people. It will leave on one side the king 
and the court and ) the great men who came to it. 
They, of course, were, as they always are, more 
civilized and refined, with finer clothing and good 
houses and richer food; better educated; accus- 
tomed to roam from place to place; in a word, more 
advanced. But these people are the exceptions, not 
the rule. MSfeat we seek is the homely country life 
lived by our Saxon forefathers. -> 

To begin with, then, each small tribe of invaders, 
generally more or less related by blood, and united 
under the leader who had brought them, settled 
in a district and started to put up their houses in 
little villages. Very small, these villages; probably 
not morcj than ten or fifteen families in each village, 
because, as we shall see, each household needed a 
great deal of land. Their houses werepf the simplest 
kind, built of wood with thjitched roofs, the walls often 
made of wattle — close r plaited hurdles that is tS say, 
plastered with mud to make them fairly water-tight. 
They 'had no glas$, of course, and they did with as 
few windows as possible: doubtless there was plenty 

£ c 470 ) 1 2 
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of ventilation through the cracks in the w ai 1. They 
had no chimneys: a hole in the middle of the roof let 
out the smoke of the wood fire that burnt on the 
hearth in the middle of the hut. The floor was made 
of hard trampled' earth; if you were luxurious, you 
strewed rushes on the floor, which proved to be a 
fine harbour for dirt, old* bones cast away when 
thoroughly gnawed, and fleas. There were no beds 
and ,ino bedclothes. Skins Served for blankets, and 
you lay on the floor. Early hours were kept, as even 
rushlight candles were scarce — and they gave out 
more smell than light. For food there was bread, 
generally rye bread, and butter, cheese, and eggs if 
you kept a few fowls. Meat (pork mqstly) was a 
rarity and a luxury: generally eaten salted, for it had 
tp last a long time. For drink, beer at all meals — 
if you could get it; milk sometimes, butter-milk 
in summer; water when the family was economizing: 
fish, generally eels, in Lent and on Fridays, in 
Christian households, as soon as the Saxons had 
been converted. Cookery was simple^foSsting on a 
spit« or boiling in earthenware or metal vessels; the 
latter were rare and much prized— like the house- 
wife’s copper stewing-pans nowadays. There was 
no sugar, but honey instead of it; salt was hard to 
come by; other relishes unknown. Beans and peas, 
leeks and kale, with some of the savoury herbs, were 
the whole stock of the garden: no root vegetables 
were known till much later. t 

If we compare the lot of the Saxon peasant with 
the countryman of to-day, in some ways he does noS 
suffer'in the comparison. Of eourse he was without 
griany -things that the man of to-day has, but then 1 he 
did not know of them i or want fiiem. He had no 
anxiety about employment. His hous-* let in water, 
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bpt it let in air, and it was his own house. In winter 
he doubtless lived too much on salt Jr^eat arid salt 
fish> which thade him ill ; but in summer he had 
wholesome food and a tolerable variety of it. He had 
his own produce to eat, because he could not sell it 
and buy tinned meat and preserved milk in its 4 place. 
His' beer was copious, but weak and pure. He never 
sat up late, because there was no light to sit up by. 
He had a garden ; he worked for himself and no*> for 
wages; in fact in the main he did a's he liked, and 
probably seldom washed. 

I-tis methods of cultivating his land next call for 
notice. Perhaps we ought not to say his land, be- 
cause it wa§ not his. If it belonged to anyone it 
belonged to the village, or to the whole tribe. He 
occupied bits of it, his fellow villagers had bits of 
it, any leader or important man had more bits of it, 
and the king or chief had a great number of bits of 
it. But the question as to who owned it was not 
settled or perhaps even thought of, for there, was 
larid for everyone and plenty over. The villager had 
his share of the village land: and a very curious 
share it was, as will be seen. 

We must put out of our heads all ideas of modern 
farming, or only use them as contrasts. Notions of 
manuring, of varieties of crops, of private ownership 
of land, were unknown; there were no “farms” and 
no “farmers” with labourers working for “wages”; 
no root-crops nor clovers; no pasture farming; no 
markets; no sale for produce. All that was to be 
4one u was to grow corn, wheat, or rye for bread, 
barley for beer. The, only scientific fact known in 
agriculture was that you could not grow the .same, 
crop in the same.fiSld year aft<;r year. The land had 
to have a rest; to lie “fallow”, one year in every 
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three. Thus the whole arable 1 land of the village 
was divided jflto three huge fields : in any one year 
one of these would be under corn, the 'second under 
barley, the third lying fallow. Next year they would 
be fallow, corn, barley ; the next year barley, fallow, 
corn. So things went round. 

Clearly every villager will have to have a holding 
in each field, or in the first year he and his family 
will Jia ve food and no beer, which would be vexatious; 
in the second, beer and .no food, which would be bad 
for him ; and in the third, neither food nor beer, which 
would be worse. But the land will need a deal more 
subdivision still. Huge fields like these — we may 
assume in advance that if there are teq households 
in the village, each field will become 400 acres in 
§ize 2 — will vary much in quality. Parts of each will 
be more, parts less fertile: parts stony, shady, too 
dry, too wet. No one will be content to have all his 
holding in a bad place, and see his neighbour occupy 
the Jpest plot. Accordingly the land was parcelled 
up into half-acre strips, and every&ne’s holding 
scattered impartially over each of the three fields 
in order to arrive at a rough kind of equality. To 
mark off one man’s holdings from his neighbours’ 
a narrow strip or “baulk” of land was left un- 
ploughed. 

“ A strangely complex plan ”, we feel inclined to 
say, “for so primitive and simple people: oan we be 
sure it was so?” We can be quite sure, for the 
system — know,ji as the “ three-field system ” — lasted 
on in England late enough forestate maps to bejnade 


1 arable = to be ploughed, i.e. land under crop. c 

r Since the cultivation was so bad the yield per ^cre was very small : so each 
household required a large n umbel 1 of acres to give corn enough Cor its members 
to live on. 
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of such foldings. We have in many cases these 
thaps of actual holdings. Besides, it is a mistake 'to 
think that ‘primitive people have simpife plans: it is 
often exactly the contrary: they have extraordinarily 
confused and elaborate methods. One of the chief 
forms of progress is to simplify what see m to us to 
be^ancestral muddles. J . J 

Doubtless there was a deal of quarrelling. The 
fight time to begin ploughing would be a fine ques- 
tion to settle, and all the villagers took a voice in that, 
because ploughing had to be done all together. Ob- 
viously all these scattered strips could not be ploughed 
separately. The field had to be ploughed. Then it 
took eight oxen to drag the heavy wooden plough, 
with the n&se of its ploughshare tipped with iron, 
and no one villager probably had eight oxen of his 
own. Each had one, or two, so the villagers clubbe'd 
together to do their ploughing. Then there was the 
temptation to overwork your neighbour’s ox while 
driving the plough, or to cut a bit off the baulk and 
include it jn^our strip, at the expense of your neigh- 
bour, and display other bits of rustic smartqess. 
There were many quarrels no doubt, but the villagers 
had to work together, and they did. 

So the year went round: a long job of spring 
ploughing of the barley field, for barley was sown 
in the spring — then haymaking — then harvesting: 
another pfiormous business, for they cut corn with a 
sickle — handfuls at a time, gathering the ears with 
thfe left-hand and shearing them off Jjhort, leaving a 
long stubble, since no one wanted straw in those days; 
lihen’ threshing with a hand flail, going on all%inter 
at,odd times; finally another long job of autumn 
ploughirig for thej wheat drop. There were ali sorts 
of other things tod: wood to be fetched in for winter 
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iring; beasts to be killed when fat at tlje end of 
iummer and their flesh salted down for winter; beer 

0 be brewed': no lack of occupation. 

These last, however, call for more explanation. 
Hattie and beasts need grazing ground, and that 
Drings us to another side of the village life. Besides 
he arable ground, each village had — and needed — 

1 great mass of untilled ground, called the village 
‘wa^te”. It was no doubt of all sorts: rough grass- 
and, furze and thistle-strewn commons, forest and 
scrub. But it was all used. The villagers’ oxen, 
some sheep and droves of pigs (the Saxons kept 
these in vast hordes), roamed over this “waste” and 
picked up what they could. The pigs did well on 
acorns and beech mast if there was plenty of wood- 
land, but the cattle and sheep were gaunt, half- 
starved beasts, with much bone and little meat. 
From the waste the villager got his firewood and 
turf for fuel: from it, too, came the honey which 
served for sugar. The best of it was fenced ojf for 
meadow, and hay grown there in spring#and summbr, 
to bg shared among the villagers, each again having 
his strip or strips: there was some winter feed for the 
cattle, but not much, so that when summer was ended, 
most that were eatable were killed and salted down 
for winter. From the hides the villagers shaped their 
rough skin shoes and their harness and their leather 
drinking jugs: the sheep’s wool was broughfcinto the 
houses, washed and carded by the women and spun 
with tiie hand-wheel and distaff. The rough yarn 
was then woven on the hand loom into the coarsest 
of cloth, used for everyone’s wear. Men usually did 
the weaving by the firelight in the long winter after- 
noons when there was little to be dyne outside. The 
slow clatter of the loom and the whirr of the spinning 
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wheel wap, a common cottage sound in rural England 
right on till the eighteenth century. a 
.Village life was then full of work and doubtless 
monotonous; free from much anxiety but with few 
excitements: and almost entirely what is calle d 
sufficing. That is to say the villagers lived on what 
they produced, and made the clothes and implements 
they wanted: someone in the village or in its neigh- 
bourhood would have the needful skill to tip a plough- 
share, or mend a wheel ; clothes were spun, woven, 
and made at home. Money was almost unknown; 
eveh if yog ran up a score at the village alehouse — 
if there was one — you probably paid ffil-kmd: that is 
to say with corn or meat or something of the sort. 
The only thing that villagers wanted steadily was 
salt. There must always have been a trade in that: 
and then, too, the packman or pedlar came round at 
times with his bundles of small fineries, and excited 
all the women with gay coloured scraps of cloth, 
needles, ornaments, and small trifles. He told tales 
and collect'aekgossip. Sometimes a wandering min- 
strel passed, and sometimes a cavalcade of thegns, or 
men from the Court and their followers; sometimes 
men from the village would be called out to go and 
fight. But in the main, men lived, worked, and jested, 
married and had children, grew old and died,, without 
travelling far from home. 
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CHAPTER III 

Danes; and Commerce and Trade 

From a little before the year 800 down to the 
Norma'n Conquest in 1066, England was deeply, in- 
fluenced by the invaders from the shores of the North 
Sea^and Scandinavia, whom we calj the Danes. For 
more than 250 years Saxon kings fought with them, 
subdued them for a time, and ruled them ; then came 
a fresh set of invasions which ended in a Danish 
king, Canute, seizing the throne (1017). In this long 
period it is necessary to have some subdivisions in 
our mind. We may accordingly think' first of the 
Danes as raiders, careering over the country, plunder- 
ing and burning. That was ended by Alfred and his 
son Edward the Elder, who managed to subdue them 
(871-925). Then came the middle period, when the 
Danes, having settled in England, almost united with 
the Saxons and taught them some of thsv* ways and 
habits. Finally came the third period of renewed 
invasion, which began with the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready (979), and ended with the death of Canute’s 
sons in 1042; in this, England became, for a time, 
part of the great Danish empire of the north. 

Clearly the first period of plunder could not help 
much to develop England. It entailed endless fight- 
ing. All the seacoast towns on the east were taken 
and pillaged 5 even the centre of the country was 
overrun; and we realize how all-pervading the Danes 
were,- when we remember that theychased Alfred 
down to the shores of the Bristol Channel, and made 
him take refuge in the rnarshesc-of Athelney near 
Bridgewater, before he finally beh't and tafiied them,. 
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Even ther\ he had to surrender to them the eastern 
add northern half of England. Yet two good thing's 
came out of evil. To begin with, it wa£ the danger 
of the Danes that made England unite under one 
king: till the Danes came, kings of Kent, North- 
umbria, Mercia, and Wessex had each ruled in their 
own dominions. But with the Danes came the J union 
of England. The kings of Wessex became kings of 
the English; and the country never broke up ag^iri. 
Certainly the fact that, before the Danes came, all 
England had become Christian and so had been 
united under one Church, helped to make the union 
under one crown. But probably the Church alone 
could not have knit England together into one: for 
example, it fiever united Ireland. 

The other important thing was that to keep off the^ 
Danes Alfred had to make a fleet. He copied the 
Danish ships, but built his swifter and longer. At 
first he had to hire sea rovers from Frisia to man 
them, but his Englishmen soon learnt to man their 
ships them.^d^es. Thus from the Danes — partly in 
imitation, partly as a precaution — came the Engljsh 
fleet. And men, learning seafaring in time of war, 
went on with it in time of peace. So came our first 
fleet and our iirst commerce; and since Alfred’s day 
the fleet and sea-borne commerce have always been 
marks of the English race. 

When-tytfe Danes had once been beaten into order, 
and had become Christians, they were not ill neigh- 
bours, and England got a good- deaj from them. 
Neither in speech nor in ways nor in race were they 
vfery different from the Saxons — not nearly so differ- 
ent £s the Normans were when they came over with 
Duke William in jo66. ’ Thus the Saxons found it 
easy to unite with them in marriage and to learn from 
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them. There were, however, some differences, and 
by these the Saxons profited. The Danes were more 
hardy, more'venturesome, more enterprising, and the 
part of England which they overran, thus had as it 
were a tonic of vigorous life poured into it. The 
effect was extraordinarily permanent. It is doubtless 
partly due to the Danish blood that the Yorkshireman 
is still so alert and quick-witted compared to the slow 
south and. east, which are more purely Saxon. And 
as a result of the hardihood of the Danes they were 
great traders. 

They must have been magnificently brav.e. It took 
courage to sail over to England across the North Sea 
in their low, undecked, open ships, driven partly by 
oars and partly by a single square-rigged sail set’ on 
a mast in the forepart of the ship. But they did not 
Content themselves with England and the Narrow 
Seas. They went through ( the- Bay of Biscay and 
past the coast of Spain into the Mediterranean. They 
dared the stormy seas of the west of Scotland and 
Ireland — seas that demolished the Arma«ekumany hVin- 
drepls of years later. ■ They pushed out into the open 
Atlantic and reached Iceland; ventured on from there 
to Greenland, and, not even yet satisfied, sailed on 
westward and found a new land which they called 
Vineland — the eastern coasts of North America — cen- 
turies before Columbus. Perhaps that great outburst 
of exploring and adventuring into the Nfew World 
which marks Elizabeth’s time was only a revival of 
the spirit of th^ dead Danish vikings. 

They were thus the great traders of the time, and 
they «.aught Englishmen to trafle overseas too. Mer- 
chants grew rich and respected. Three voyages across 
the sea at a man’s own c6st made him of the same 
rank as a “ thegn ” — a noble. A'*brisk trade sprang 
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up across tjie Channel and the North Sea and even 
<to "the Garonne mouth — wine, fish, fins cloth such 
as we could not weave in England, oft, vinegar, 
glass, furs, skins, ropes, masts, all came from France 
or Flanders or North Germany. More costly things 
came too, such as silks, gems, gold and silver, ivories; 
these, mostly from the East, being landed at Venice 
and Marseilles and coming thence overland to the 
Channel ports. Pepper, too, was imported and much 
valued. It was so rare that the habit was not to use 
it as a seasoning, but to eat a little by itself as dessert 
— a s'trange , taste, but tastes vary in different ages: 
our forefathers liked fish high, and used to hang it 
as we hang game. In return for all this import 
trade, we exported copper, tin, lead, and much wool. 
English wool was from early days of very good 
^quality. But the chief of all our export trades was 
a disreputable one in modern eyes — the trade in 
slaves. Everyone remembers those slave boys in the 
market at Rome — “non Angli sed Angeli ", as good 
Pope 1 Gregor^afcaid. And though the Church did its 
•best to suppress the trade, it lasted long. Men be- 
came slaves owing to being taken prisoners in war, 
or from debt, or from gambling. Saxons were fierce 
gamblers, and would even stake their freedom. In 
spite of the churchmen’s exhortations, men did not 
see any great wickedness in slavery. True, laws were 
made that, slaves “were not to be sold out of the 
country, especially into a heathen nation ”, but the 
laws 'were ill kept. Even in the eleventh century 
•Bishop Wulfstan was trying hard to stop the slave 
tracle from Bristol over Jo the Irish ports — “ merPnot 
being ashamed to sell into slavery their nearest kin 
— nay, even their own children ”. 

All this trade meafit a growth of towns, especially 
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ports. But the Saxon and Danish “popt” differed 
much from qurs. Ours are on the seacoast or the 
mouths of Savers. But their ships, being so small, 
could sail far up the rivers, especially the flat rivers 
of the east coast. Thus York was a port, and Ely, 
Norwich, Ipswich, and Exeter: in fact the farther 
inland the better. 'It was safer from pirates v and 
goods were taken far into the interior by the easy 
water road without “breaking bulk ”. 1 Other well- 
known Saxon ports were the Cinque ports, of which 
Dover remains the only one in use now. Winchel- 
sea, Rye, and Sandwich are all far inland. Dun- 
wich, on the coast of Suffolk, has had a different 
fate: it now lies under the sea. London, of course, 
was the chief port; Bristol, Chester, and'Southam’pton 
came next. Oxford, Nottingham, Winchester, Lewes, 
‘Wareham, Hastings, Chichester, Lincoln, were all 
centres of trade. But they were small. Domesday 
Book 2 mentions eighty towns, but 'the population of 
all put together does not reach 200,000. There are 
twenty towns each larger than that the United 
Kingdom nowadays. 

What fixed the sites of mere towns, if they were 
not ports, is not always easy to say. Most are by 
a river; many where an old Roman road crossed, 
a river. Stratford (the “ ford ” of the “street ”) is one 
example. Others grew up near'pilgrims’ shrines, or 
where an old Roman town could be used’ as a quarry 
(e.g. St. Albans). Some have survived; some, like 
Shaftesbury, have almost disappeared. Great mdnas- 
teries such as Bury St. Edmunds and Glastonbury 
encouraged men to settle by them, for they employed 
men — smiths, carpenters, millers, masons, fisJaers, 


1 Transhipping or unloading cargo. 


*>■ 


2 See p. 19. 
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huntsmen, ^and tillers of the soil. The monks them- 
, selves mostly learned a handicraft. St. Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, could work ds a mason, 
a carpenter, and as the legend tells us, as a smith. 
He could draw, paint, design, sing, compose music, 
and make musical instruments. Such was the ex- 
ample the Church set. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Norman Conquest — Domesday — The 
Manor and the Serfs 

We have already taken one survey of rural Eng-* 
land, and of the men who lived in it and tilled the 
land. But in early days the land was almost the 
only means of livelihood for everyone; and we shall 
havg to return to it again and again. Accordingly 
we will now take another look at it, as it is revealed 
tq us under the Norman kings in the pages of the 
great Survey of the land which William the Con- 
queror caused to be drawn up and written down, 
namely the Domesday Book. 

Take a typical entry — from Devonshire: translated 
from its abbreviated Latin. 

i 

“ Aylward holds from the Count (Robert of Mortain) the manor 
of Bickley. He himself held it in the time of lying Edward the 
Confessor, and it was rated at one hide. There is land there for 
eight plough-teams (carucates). In the lord’s domain is la^d for 
two plough-teams and six s Hives and eleven villeins and eighteen 
borders (bocys), with six plough-teams and sixty sheep and ,eight 
pigs. There is a mill/ bringing in jive shillings, and thirteen 
acres of meadow and twenty acres of pasture and fifty-nine acres 
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of woodland. It is worth (in tax) three pounds, and formerly 
was worth fort}: shillings .” 1 

Here at once is revealed a striking change. We 
are no longer speaking of a village but of a Manor — 
that is to say, an estate. We have a Lord of the 
Manor , who is the tenant from a Count who owns 
many manors. More remarkable still, the tillers of 
the Manor lands are described as villeins, bordars, 
and so on — that is to say, they are no longer freb, 
but serfs. How ihey have lost their freedom, and 
how the Lord of the Manor has managed to make 
them his serfs, are questions which obviously demand 
an answer. 

The first impulse is to set down this f rom freer 
dom to serfdom as a result of the Norman Conquest. 
.The death of Edward the Confessor (1042-66) left 
England with no obvious heir to the throne. He 
had made a sort of promise of the crown to his cousin 
Duke William of Normandy, the leader of those 
Daqes, Northmen or “Normans”, who had settled 
in the north of France and given NormSfVdy its name; 
but when Edward died Harold was chosen by the 
Witan. William had therefore resolved to conquer 
England, and he had brought with him not merely 
his Norman followers, but a mass of adventurous 
knights from France, Flanders, and some even from 
Italy and the Empire. They looked forward to the 
excitement of some stiff fighting, for. fighthig was in 
those days the diversion of a gentleman; but they, 
just as mucff as Duke William, intended to make 
something out of the enferprise. He sought a king- 
dom,' and they expected the reward of lands. And 
when in the fierce battle of Hastings Harold "was 

1 The extract is partly drawn ft Dm Domesday , partly from tl^e enlarged copy 
in the Exon Domesday. 
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slain and jhe Saxons routed, England became the 
.prfze of war. The estates of those wh® had fought 
against the Duke were declared forfeit; and as every 
Saxon rebellion was followed by more forfeitures, all 
the land soon came into the Duke’s hands. He kept 
much for himself and granted the rest to his followers. 
They, came in at the top, and the Saxons 1 found the'm- 
selves pushed downwards. Many who had been rich 
became poor ; many who had been poor, but still frpe, 
lost their freedom and became serfs. 

This is part of the truth, but not the whole. The 
Norrhan Conquest certainly did result in a great fall 
in the status of the Saxons generally. The Normans 
became their masters, and hard, exacting masters too. 
But long before the Conquest, the old freedom had 
been declining: the peasants (if they may be called so) 
had come much more under the power of some lord 
who “owned” the estate on which they lived; they 
had increasing duties to perform for him. In a word, 
they were less free. 

How precisely this came about is not certainly 
'known, but it is not hard to see things which led to 
it. To begin with, beside the village land and 
mixed up with it, there was always land belonging 
to the king or chief leader of the tribe. This land 
he would give to one of his thegns at the Court. 
This thegn would be bound to fight for him in war 
and bring, fighting men. Being on the spot., he 
■gradually gained power over the village. The vil- 
lagers- paid to him the dues which they 3 had used to 
"pay to the king. They had had to do the ploughing, 

* 

1 It will be seen that the manor of Bickley was in the. hands of Aylward before 
the Conquest, atfd remained ip^his hanfis After it. But he held it from Robert 
of Mortain, a No’ynan baron. Jn most cases thi old Saxon owners were ejected 
altogether. 
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sowing, and reaping of the king’s land; now they 
did it for thediegn, and he, being always there, tdok 
good care that they did do it. He made some go 
with him to fight when fighting was needed, and 
those who did not go would pay some gift of corn, 
or eggs, or produce, or extra work in return for being 
let 'off. He would break up part of the common and 
enclose a fresh field for himself; he would claim the 
strjps of any of the villagers who happened to die 
without leaving an heir, as his; and so the idea would 
grow up that all was held from him. The villagers 
would look to him for protection, and he would call 
himself their “ lord ”, and the whole of the villagers 
his “tenants”. So by slow degrees, as custom 
became more binding, the “ freedom ” of the villager 
would dwindle. Then came the Norman Conquest, 
and it perished altogether. 

The result of the Norman Conquest, then, was to' 
set up in England what was called the Feudal System. 
Thp essential point to remember about this is that it 
was a state of society depending on the kidding of land. 
The king was the supreme landholder; in theory all 
the land was his. He “granted” big estates to his 
chief men, who, holding direct from the king, were 
called tenants-in-chief. They in their turn granted 
portions to lesser men, who were called “ mesne ” (or 
intermediate) tenants; and they might in their turn 
regrant portions, and so on. But everyone owed cer- 
tain “dues” to his “ feudal superior ” as a condition 
of holding fiis land from him. The “dues” might 
be of many kinds — service in war, the payment of 
mohey or beasts or produce., the performing of cer- 
tain duties, and so on, but they all hinged on being 
someone’s “terlaqt”.^ Such feudal tenant's, however, 
were free. Beneath them were a mass of unfree 
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tenants — serfs — who did the work on each estate or 
Manor. It is, then, with the typical M^nor that we 
are, now concerned. 

Take, then, this Manor of Bickley which Domes- 
day tells us is held by Aylward from his feudal 
superior, Robert de Mortain. This Robert was an 
enormously wealthy man — a tenant-in-chief, of course. 
Domesday records that he owned close on 800 manors. 
He has a mass of tenants, and Aylward is ono of 
these. The Manor of Bickley is not altogether un- 
like the “ village ” which has been already described. 
The land i& divided into strips in the same way; the 
same “three-field” system of crops prevails; there 
is the “ meadow land” and the “waste” as before. 
But now there is a great mass of land which in a 
particular sense “belongs” to Aylward, the Lord of, 
the Manor, for it is cultivated for him ; the crops on 
it are his. This land may be in strips mixed up with 
the tenants’ land, or it may lie all in a piece ; but any 
way itis called Ay 1 ward’s dominium, his “domain]’ or 
“ demesne ’’."““Then he will have his share — the lion’s 
share — of the meadow land, and perhaps his own 
bit of “ waste ” as distinct from the tenants. Aylward 
is very much monarch of all he surveys, for the vil- 
lagers have now become his serfs. They are not his 
slaves, for slaves have to do whatever their master 
bids them. These serfs have very definite duties ; but 
they have Jjot to perform them. Mostly they will owe 
Aylyvard two days’ work each week on his demesne, 
and of course they get no pay for it. Those who are 
vary lowly may even have to give three days a y$eek. 
These “days” are called •week-work. Besides this, 
theri will jae extra “ days ” required at specially busy . 
seasons — in ploughing, sowing, reaping, and hay- 
making. Thes£ extra days were grimly palled boon- 
( 0 jjo \ ’ a 
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work — anything but a boon to the serfs, who would 
be hauled off to work on Aylward’s land just when ' 
they wished to be busiest on their own. They made 
Aylward’s hay when the sun shone. Then, too, they 
had small dues to pay — eggs and fowls, days’ cart- 
ing, eels for Aylward to eat on fast days, and so 
on. In return for all this each had his own scattered 
strips — probably about thirty acres in all — in the 
op6n fields, his bit of ■ meadow, his privilege of 
pasturing animals on the waste, his cottage, and 
perhaps a bit of garden round it. We cannot say 
that the serfs had any rights to these, Or that they 
held their possessions on account of performing their 
services , because as serfs it is doubtful if they, had 
any rights at all. But so long as they behaved well 
tthey were practically secure in their tenure, for as 
the value of an estate lay mainly in its being well 
furnished with serfs to till it, it was extremely un- 
likely that the Lord of the Manor would turn them 
outi Later on, when we come to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we shall find these servile tenants beginning 
toTalk of their “rights”, and the lords busy in dis- 
puting them. But under the Norman kings they 
were too much downtrodden to think about much 
except keeping in tolerably good favour with their 
lord. 

Thus they were very definitely serfs; and they 
were, in technical phrase, “bound to fne land”. 
If Aylward handed over the Manor to anyone ..else, 
they went wVth the Manor. They could not leave 
it apd go elsewhere. If they ran away they could 
be brought back; if they were fortunate enough to 
escape and live in a town dor a jear and fi day they 
were free — perhaps; ur if they pould get taken into 
the Church they were free. Otherwise they lived and 
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died serfs:" they could not marry them daughters to 
anyone on another Manor without the lord's leave, 
for -the girls were his serfs; they could not sell their 
oxen or horses, if they had any, for these also were 
in a way Aylward’s — they were useful to plough his 
demesne. They had to grind their corn in his mill, 
and 'pay for the privilege. The revenue so brought 
in is recorded in the Domesday entry. If they got 
into trouble they were dealt with in the Coun? of 
the Manor, where Aylward, or his steward, presided. 
If they died and' left no children, their land and 
possessiops’ went back to the Manor. In fact, save 
for the days on which they were at liberty to work for 
therpselves, they were very much Aylward’s property. 

The chief business in managing a manor will then 
lie in making the serfs do their week-work and boon-^ 
work, and pay their dues. Their obligations are all 
written down in what is called the Extent or Manor 
Roll : the steward keeps a careful record of them, 
enters ’ the services, the deaths, the transference of 
a holding to a son, the dues received, the boon-work 
done. He also keeps account of the corn reaped, 
the meat salted, the beer brewed. Outside, a bailiff 
looks after the serfs, who elect from their own number 
a reeve to help him, and a fine business it must have 
been. Doubtless they had a thousand excuses which 
he tore to shreds; they did as little as they could; 
came late and left early if they dared ; idled and slept, 
in place of working on the demesne. He equally 
certainly kept a stick for the lazy ones . 4 Chaucer de- 
scribes his Reeve as “a slender choleric man”j— no 
wonder he was often oift of temper — and adds, “ they 
were a-droad of hirp as of o the death”. There J was j 
a good deal of rough-and-ready justice — and injustice 
also. But merv in those days had the hajjit of taking 

J J 
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blows as part of the ordinary run of life. It was little 
use to complain to the Manorial Court against the 
manorial officers. 

Aylward meantime lived the life of his kind. Prob- 
ably he had several manors, and went round from 
onQ to the other with his friends and followers. When 
he was arriving there was great bustle of preparation: 
killing, fish -catching, baking, and brewing. He 
stayed hunting and feasting till the cupboard was 
bare; then moved on to another estate. This explains 
the curious restlessness of the great men and the 
Court in these early days; it was easier to go to their 
food than to have it sent to them. 

To sum up this long chapter: we have seen the 
fall in status from freedom to serfdom; the manor and 
<its demesne land put in on top of the old village; the 
old system of cultivation now carried on by unfree 
tenants, called by many different names, villeins, 
cotters, boors . 1 The village is still mainly self-suffic- 
ingx, only the great men wander. We ha>e said 
nothing of money and nothing of righfs?'' Both these, 
arfe to come. As soon as money gets common, it will 
be to the lord’s interest to let his serfs pay him a small 
sum per week, with which he can hire labourers and 
so be quit of those lazy rascals, as he calls his serfs. 
Again, by and by, that Court Roll and its record of 
services will be a help to the serfs. They will urge 
that so long as they pay their services— or money 
instead — they have a title to their bit of land. They 
will get a “<copy” of the bit of the Court Roll that, 
concerns them, and they will become ‘ ‘ copyholders ” 


1 These were not in origin terras pf ijbtise, but as the unfr-fe tenants were 
naturally often looked down upon, villain and bo^r, which meant originally only 
the dwellet m a "vill" , or hamlet, and a peasant (German Bauer), have come 
to acquire worse meanings. ( 
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of the ma'nof. So custom hardens by degrees into 
law. 


CHAPTER V 

Money — Royal Revenue and Coinage — The 
Practice of Commutation 

Mjoney is, as Robinson Crusoe sagely reflected, 
vile dross, 3 of no use unless you can spend it. But 
an immense step forward is made in the commercial 
condition of .a country when money comes into com- 
mon use. Trade of a sort — buying and selling — is 
possible without money. Goods may be exchanged 
for goods or for work. Such was the early condition 
of rural England, where among the villagers money 
was practically unknown. If a man wanted salt he 
gave, Say, corn for it; if his plough needed repair 
h"e promisecTthe smith a day’s work on his fields. 
This system, which is called “barter”, prevails now 
in many backward parts of the earth. Among the 
South Sea Islands all trade is still “barter”, since 
the islanders have no use for money. But it is very 
cumbrous and inconvenient: one-man may have corn 
and want cloth ; another may have cloth to part with, 
but want In exchange beer. No bargain is possible 
unless the two are lucky enough to light on a third 
who has beer and wants corn. Money \vould simplify 
the trouble at once. Again, it is not only a medium 
of exchange, but -it lerves as a measure of value. An 
ox is worth so many silver pennies; wheat fetches so J 
much a bushel. We can equatfe the two and say how 
many bushels af wheat should be givers for ap ox. 
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Observe that ( this is done without money passing at 
all. It is ofdy a term of account. 

A country, then, makes a great advance when it 
passes from what is called a natural economy (barter 
and payment in kind) to a money economy. But the 
process is a slow one. Some persons and some busi- 
nesses will use money, while others use barter.' In 
Norman England traders and townsmen were well 
acquainted with m&ney: the rural population hardly 
used it at all. Midway between the two came the 
king. Much of his revenue came in money,, but 
much was still paid in kind. Fitz-Nigef, Bishop of 
London, in a book about the Exchequer, says that 
he can remember old men having talked about the 
herds of cattle and wagons loaded with produce that 
■Vised to crowd the roads which led to the King’s 
residence in Henry I’s day: these things were paid ' 
, into the King’s account and valued in money (though 
money did not pass over them). As Fitz-Nigel, 
writing in Henry I I’s day, records^Jthese Ancient 
memories as being something strange, we can see. 
that between Elenry I (noo) and Henry II (1154) 
the royal revenue passed from being partly under a 
natural economy into being under a money economy. 

Modern industry and commerce, and modern do- 
mestic life, are so much affected by rates and taxation 
— that is to say, the gathering of money necessary to 
carry on the government of the country either local 
or national — that it is worth while to see how things' 
have changed since the twelfth century. Practically., 
eveiyone pays some taxes nowadays; even tHe pflor 
man when he smokes or drinks beer; the womaq who 
drinks tea; the children who buy sweet’s; anyone 
who pays rent; all pay, indirectly, taxes or rates. 
That is to :ay, they pay a little more 1 for these things 
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because the Government puts a duty a on them; and 
the house rent is a little higher because*the landlord 
has to pay rates, and he adds a little to the weekly 
rent. Richer people pay direct taxes' and rates as 
well — income tax, poor rates, district rates, and so on. 
Taxation, then, is wide-embracing, and it is tolerably 
steady. Changes, of course, are made now and then, 
but not very violent or sudden ones. With the 
money got from taxation the public services are run, 
public servants paid, the country defended, towns 
paved and lighted, children taught, and a thousand 
other thjngs. , 

Taxation in the twelfth century was very different. 
To«begin with, kings were possessed of huge estates 
of their own, just like the barons, only much larger. 
And on the produce of this royal demesne the kin£ 
and his household were expected to live. They 
moved round from one royal manor to another, just as 
the baron did. Apart from this, the king had other 
perrnafnent sources of revenue, paid in money. Such 
were the profits of jurisdiction, fines for breaches^ of 
the peace and different offences. A third source was 
the feudal revenue, the payments made when a feudal 
tenant died and an estate changed hands. Then, too, 
the regulation of foreign commerce lay in the king’s 
hands, and he received a “tunnage” (one or two 
tuns from each cargo) of wine, and often a tax on 
wool, while foreign merchants paid for a licence to 
trade in the country. By the thirteenth century 'these 
were all ordinary sources of revenue . 0 For special 
occasions, however, such as the expense of aiwar, 
direct taxation was levied, but it was seldom laid on 

•D 7 . j 

all classes at once, j Scutage was paid by those'who^ 
avoided g^ing out'Jto fight tbr the king; a caru- 
cage (the carumte was a measure' of land) would be 
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levied on the ^barons — perhaps next year on church 
property; a iallage imposed on the towns, and so on. 
These taxes, however, were exceptional; one set of 
persons would be taxed one year, another the next, 
and perhaps then no tax imposed for some time. 
Thus taxation was much more irregular than it is 
now, and much more special. The poorest paid no 
taxes; that was a gain. On the other hand nothing 
whatever was done for them, and the loss much out- 
weighed the gain. 

All this taxation implied a good deal of money. 
Kings had some trouble to keep up a pure supply 
of it. Henry I is said to have caused the right hand 
of every moneyer in the kingdom to be struck off, as 
a punishment for their dishonest dealings; and in 
King Stephen’s reign many barons minted their own 
coin, so that Henry II had to recover his royal privi- 
leges. Money was struck at no less than fifteen dif- 
ferent cities in the thirteenth century; this shows 
an dctempt to get it well dispersed. But it was very 
roughly made: the coins were hammered in wood 
moulds, and were, of course, different in shape and 
size. They had no milled edge, and swindlers clipped 
them; knaves issued base coin, if they dared; and 
altogether it was hard to be sure of the value of your 
money when you got it. 

One thing at any rate was simple: there was only 
one kind of coin. It was all silver, and all pennies. 
Children nowadays learning those bewildering tables 
of weights glibly recite: “Troy weight: 24 grains 
maks one pennyweight, 20 pennyweights one ounoe, 
12 ounces one pound. Troy weight is used to weigh 
precious metals.” Few ask themselves, “Why 
pennyweight?” 20 x‘12 = 240;/ 240 dvt. (penny- 
weights) make one pound of silver. So do 240 pence 
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njake one £, only the multiplication is me omer way 
— 12 x 20. The pennyweight is called so because 
it js the weight of a silver penny, and the £ is the 
pound Troy of silver. Other terms of account, the 
rnerk (13J. 4 d.), the shilling, the groat (4 d.), the 
pound, were used, but in the twelfth century those 
coiris were not made — or at any rate were so rare 
that they were not in use, except in accounts. The 
only coins were silver pennies, and sometimes sflver 
halfpence and farthings, made by the rough and 
really halving or quartering of a penny with a knife, 
if you wanted change. 1 This seems to put a different 
aspect on the “largesse” of the chivalrous knight. 
“T^ie heralds”, we read in historical romances, “rode 
forward, and in reply to the cry ‘Largesse! Largesse!’ 
scattered silver among the rude populace.” . They 
were only scrambling pennies. But a penny was 
worth a great deal more then than it is now: 2d. was 
the worth of a day’s labour. So they were after all 
fairjy “liberal. 3 

’ To returned the pennies; there is much that might 
be said about checking the value of them. When J the 
sheriffs, who were the royal officials who looked after 
the revenue from the shires, had to make their pay- 
ments to the Royal Exchequer, all sorts of precautions 
had to be taken. The pennies might be light weight: 
therefore they were not merely counted but weighed. 
Short wefght was made up by the sheriff adding more 
pennies. This did. not guard against bad coinage. 
The weight might be right, but the ‘fcoinage made 
of debased metal. So a sample pound or two would 
be picked out and “assayed” — melted down and the 
dross skimmed off, till nothing but pure silver’ was' 
left. If this was short of the’ proper weight, again 

1 They must have bJen singularly inconvenient for rustic fibers and^ thumbs. 
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the sheriff hatj to make up the deficiency. We can 
imagine that'he was careful what coin he received, and 
that he watched the skimming of the melting-pot with 
some anxiety. Then when his account was quit he 
was given a receipt. As often he could not read, 
written receipts were not used. What he got was 
a “tally”, that is, a hazel stick with the amount 
marked on it in notches — a big bit cut out for each 
hundred pounds, smaller bits for the scores, lesser 
jags for the pounds, quite small ones for the shillings, 
mere cuts for the pence. Then the stick was split 
lengthwise through the marks, and the "Exchequer 
kept one half and the sheriff the other. It was a 
perfect form of receipt^ for if either Side tried? to 
falsify it, the two halves would not correspond when 
put together — and the stick showed which party had 
been cheating. Make a tally for yourself, and try to 
alter one half and you will see the fraud is at once 
revealed. 

S 6 the use of money spread from amoj^g the traders 
to the royal revenue, and thence into the country dis- 
tricts. Here it opened up new possibilities to the lord 
of the manor and his customary 1 tenants. “Serfs”, 
said the lord, “were lazy and inefficient.” “The 
lord’s bailiff”, said the serfs, “was harsh and exact- 
ing, and work on the lord’s demesne always came at 
the most vexatious times.” Money would offer to both 
sides a solution of the trouble. If the lord would only 
accept the worth of a day's work instead of the work 
itself, the serfHvho could pay would he willing to pay 
it; ifcthe lord could hire someone with this mohey to 
do the work, he would get an efficient man, anti be 
able "to dismiss him if he' were neat efficient. Some- 
times he hired men ffom outside, but of course he 

''i* 1 i.e bound by custom to certain duties. 
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often hired some of his own serfs. Scyne men, richer 
than others, would prefer to pay and* escape their 
services; others, less well off, would do their own 
services, and work on other days for pay. This com- 
mutation of service (that is, changing- it for monhy) 
was an immense step forward. The man who pays 
is on the way to becoming free; he is still a serf in 
name, but he will soon come to think that he holds 
his cottage and his strips on the manor by right of 
his payment. He pays a “rent” for them; true it 
is a “ quit-rent ” — a rent paid in order to be quit pf 
services— dnd not a competitive rent, that is to say 
a rent settled by the value of the land. He is the 
dim beginning of the small yeoman farmer. Again, 
the man who works for wages is also the type of a 
new class- — the farm labourer. True in the main hd, 
too, is still a serf, but in part he is free — free to work 
for wages or not, as he pleases. 

This practice of commuting service grew rapidly in 
the^tllirteenth^ and fourteenth centuries^ since id was 
convenient to both sides. Some services werp still 
paid in labour, but the practice was decaying and 
serfdom with it. Nothing, however, was settled by 
law: the serf could not claim the right to pay instead 
of working. It was a custom which had grown up. 
The custom had, however, lasted long, and was be- 
coming more and more general when a catastrophe 
came to interrupt it. But before pursuing this subject 
we must turn from country life to that of the towns. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Towns and their Freedom — Merchant and 
Craft Gilds 

Of the eighty-two towns mentioned in Domesday 
many were no more than what we should call large 
villages. The inhabitants of these large villages were 
still mainly living on the land, cultivating strips for 
themselves and owing services to some lord or to the 
king, whichever of the two held the land on \yhich the 
town was. London, York, Winchester, Bristol, Nor- 
wich, Southampton, Chester, and Lincoln had passed 
beyond the village state. Others again were betwixt 
and between, half urban and half rural. How uni- 
versal the practice was of doing some agricultural 
work among almost all classes, is revealed by the 
long vacations of the universities and the law courts 
whibn set students and lawyers free in^the sui'nrper, 
because work on the fields was then at its busiest 
and they were wanted at home. 

As trade and commerce grew, the towns became 
more distinctly towns, where men worked at some 
business other than agriculture for a living. As 
they grew richer and more populous, the desire to 
be free from outside control, whether of some lord or 
of the king, became greater. They were, of course, 
much?, hampered by such restrictions. Apart from 
the work on tfie manor, the “ lord ” of the town could 
regulate trade, grant or refuse leave to hold m'arkets 
or fairs, deal with fraudulent townsfolk in the Court 
of the Manor, take tolls of various kinds, asad gener- 
ally make the town a ‘-source of vevenue. <■ As, how- 
^ever, money-, was well known in the towns, it was not 
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difficult to come to an arrangement with the lord. 
He would be willing to forgo his vafiijus rights, if 
he„were paid enough. The only questions were, what 
would tempt him to come to a bargain, and who 
would be wealthy enough to guarantee the money. 
We need not suppose the lord would be exacting, 
but 3 the revenue from a town represented a good 
round sum. 

No doubt the expense of castle building, and> the 
desire to keep up a fine household, tempted many to 
come to a bargain with their townsmen. A regular 
annual sum would save a great deal of trouble in 
the collection of the scattered dues. But what most 
gave the to-yns their chance was the Crusades. In 
William II and Henry I’s reign many joined the 
Crusades; again, nearly a century later, Richard I 
took off a mass of English barons to the Holy Land. 
Everyone wanted money to fit himself out; those 
who came back had spent much, and would be 
anxious again to sell something to raise fresh sup- 
plies. RiciJhrd himself sold almost everything that 
was saleable. He declared he would have sold 
London itself if he could have found a bidder . 1 John 
was always in want of money, and so was Henry III, 
who was thriftless and unlucky in embarking on ex- 
pensive and scatter-brained schemes for his brother 
Richard of Cornwall . 2 So, while barons and kings 
were sellers, towns had the chance to buy their free- 
dom outright, and most of them took it. In ryturn 
either fora sum down or a<yearly paymont they would 
get a charter declaring the town to be a liber bitrgus 

O 

1 P?e did sell, the Scottish homage. 

2 The Pope,’ having quari tilled with the Emperor, promised the Empire to 
Richard of Cornwall. “ I g«Ve you the moon: go and take it” was the com- 
ment of the time. 
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— a “free town” — and the townsmen who bore their 
share of the payment became the “free burgesses” 
of it. 

They would strive, of course, to use their new 
freedom for the good of the town, but they had ideas 
and methods differing widely from those of to-day.’ 
They had no notions of the busy municipal enter- 
prises which town councils undertake nowadays, such 
as lighting, paving, draining, housing, and general 
improving of conditions under which the inhabitants 
live. These they left practically untouched. On the 
other hand, they did try to regulate what town autho- 
rities of to-day never dream of touching: they set to 
work to regulate trade , and thereby to bring profit to 
the burgesses, those who were “free of the town ”, 

'• Usually the first step was the setting up of a 
Merchant Gild in the town, and the traders in the 
town would become members of it. The name 
“merchant” must not mislead us; it did not mean, 
as ft does now, wholesale traders. It embraced 
anyone who bought materials and worked them Up 
for sale: glovers, butchers, bakers, tanners, weavers, . 
dyers, and so forth, were all merchants. This gild, 
which chose its own officers, made rules for the 
.regulation of trade in the town. Some of these were 
framed to secure neighbourly behaviour among gilds- 
men, the helping of the sick, the keeping of peace, 
the management of gild meetings, and so on. A few 
laid down rules for the conduct of trade in a whole- 
some way. ik Fresh fish” was only to be “cried ” by . 
the catcher, and not sold after sundown. Meat and 
fish markets were to be supervised by gild officers; 
butcners were Hot' to smoke porjs; in the streets," nor 
to throw their offal irko them — rudimentary sanitary 
rules whicff show what butchers of Che time would , 
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have done had they been allowed. But' the* great 
mass of rules were intended to secure advantages for 
the>gildsmen against the “stranger ” or “foreigner” 
— that is to say, anyone who was not a gildsman. 

Take, for example, the rules of the Merchant Gild 
of Southampton, and this exclusiveness becomes at 
once clear. No stranger could be a partner with a 
gildsman, nor could he buy anything a gildsman 
wished to buy. Retail trade was generally forbidden 
to a stranger. At Southampton he could not buy 
honey, salt herring, oil, millstones, leather or hides; 
nor could die sell wine save on days of fairs; nor 
could he buy more than five quarters of corn to sell 
by Retail. The practice of “regrating”, that is to 
say, buying in order to sell again in the same market, 
of corn, meat, butter, and eggs, and most food, wan 
always forbidden, at any rate till a late hour in the 
day, in order that the townsmen should have the first 
chance to buy what they required in open market. 
The o breach of these rules might be punished by 
ffeavy fines, '’and in the case of a gildsman by “loss 
of the gild ” — that is to say, expulsion — which would 
reduce him to the level of a “stranger”. 

Two or three points are worth further notice as 
illustrating the commercial ideas of the time. 

Merchant gilds provided a way of collecting debts 
from distant and evasive traders. If a gildsman of, 
say, Exefer, owed money to a gildsman of South- 
ampton and would not pay, formal notice would be 
, sent to the defaulter’s gild merchant.-* If that pro- 
duced* no effect, the Southampton gild merchant 
would proceed to seize the goods, or even the persons, 
of any E’geter gild^men who might come into Jieir 
city, to make good 0 the debt. ’The same proceeding' 
.was used with* “foreigners” in our sense of die 
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word, men from Bruges, Ghent, or Calais, who we^e 
defaulters. ,As all traders practically were in some 
gild or other — the individual having no rights and 
no position at all — this sense of corporate unity was 
used and developed in the most vigorous way. And 
no man could disregard it. We might suppose that 
a man from Flanders might snap his fingers aL his 
creditors in England — till he returned there. Not at 
all}, his own gild would be down on him at once, 
if by his dishonesty he got his brother gildsmen' 
and his town discredited. 

Another noteworthy point is the standard of com- 
mercial morality. People did not think of the rights 
of the individual, or dream that trade should be free. 
They were of opinion — and of their own time they 
( were probably the best judges — that if the individual 
were left to himself he would indulge in tricks or 
sharp practice which might be to his profit, but 
which would damage everyone else. Nowadays in 
mapy respects it is Caveat emptor — “ Let the buyer 
look out for himself”. True there aft haws against 
adulteration and false description of goods; you may 
not add water to milk or sell margarine as butter. 
But there is very little done to stop speculation which 
may raise the price to the consumer. There is no- 
thing in the law to prevent a man or a trust 
“cornering” wheat, or meat, or bacon, or tea, or 
salt — that is to say, buying them up in orddr to create 
an artificial scarcity, in order to sell again at a higher 
price. We merely hope that with a universal free- 
trade system this would be impossible. Butdn the 
Middle Ages, where communication was so slow, it 
was. very easy. Consequently every merchant ‘gild 
was strong against (‘.regrating^’, which}, was their 
name for speculative buying in order fo make a profit 
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on resale. Opinion of the time held that no orfe’had 
a right to profit by his brother’s distresses: certainly 
not to create them. 

The same idea comes out in the notions of the time 
about what we call interest , but what they called 
usury. There was at the time no field for invest- 
ment; if you had money you could hoard it,’ or 
spend it, or buy goods to trade with it, but you could 
not invest it. There were no companies anxious to 
borrow money, and no banks to lend it. Hence the 
only borrower was a man in temporary distress, and 
it wds held jto be unchristian: to ask for usury on what 
you lent him. You suffered no loss in lending; and 
if you got your money back you should not get a 
profit from his necessity. Hence a clear distinction 
was drawn between partnership risks, where yoi\, 
joined your money in a venture, and then could fairly 
take a profit if one was made, because you ran the 
risk of losing it if the venture failed; and usury, 
where ^you demanded interest whether any profit Jiad 
bepn' made sronot. This was asking what Shake- 
speare calls “a breed for barren metal”. Hence fill 
much later all interest was regarded as usury and for- 
bidden by. law. jews, of course, took it, but then they 
were not bound by Christian maxims: this wqs one 
of the reasons of their unpopularity, which was so 
great that they were all compelled to wear a special 
dress, and, to live apart in a quarter of their own in 
each town. In the end Edward I expelled them all 
from the kingdom, and they were not, permitted to 
’return to England till Oliver 'Cromwell’s time. 

We may he tempted^ to think that these Merchant 
Gilde, which grew up in most towns in England 1 ,, 
were narrow, cramming to tra,$Ie, and therefore un- 

1 There was none in London* 


Co 470) 
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popular. True they did cramp trade in that they 
looked to the- town and not to the nation. But till 
Edward’s ifl’s day the idea of national commerce as 
a whole was hardly grasped. It was every. town for 
itself; hence the more oppressive the rules against 
strangers the better in the gildsman’s eyes, so long 
as they did not keep him away altogether. If. they 
excluded him from meddling in retail trade so much 
the c better; townsmen could do that for themselves. 

If they so hampered him that he felt he must join 
the Gild himself, so much the better. He would 
join. It was not necessary generally to live ip £ 
town in order to belong to its Merchant Gild. But 
he would have to pay heavy fees on joining, and he 
would be under the Gild rules. Thus each tbwn 
supported and favoured its Merchant Gild. 

The Merchant Gilds have been sometimes described 
as if they were unions of wealthy men— capitalists— 
who tried to keep everything in their own hands and 
oppressed the artisans of the day ; and it is . added 
that the artisans formed “Craft Gilds* ’on their 'ouyi 
defence. This is not historically true, at any rate of " 
early days. The practice ol union certainly went 
below the wide-embracing Merchant Gilds, and led 
the men of each craft or industry in each town to set 
up their own Craft Gild. But there was little quarrel- 
ling between these and the Merchant Gilds. Crafts- 
men would be, as a rule, members of the,..Merchant 
Gild as well as members of their own Craft Gild. 
These Craft pilds only carried out more minutely, . 
each for its own craft, the ideas of the Merchant 1 
Gild 5 . Thus they too were exclusive; they prevented 
“strangers” from intruding on a craft unless ^hey 
joined the Gild; they insisted dn apprenticeship of 
seven years,' so that anyone entering a craft should 
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know it thoroughly. They stopped trades frora “en- 
croaching on each other: one craft made arrows and 
another bows; the leather work of a bridfe was made 
by the saddlers, the metal work by the' lorimers; 
cordwainers made shoes but might not patch, cobblers 
could cobble but not make. The Gilds had ideas of 
morality. They tried to prevent bad work, which 
would bring the Craft into disrepute: men might, not 
work at night when “they came home drunk a^d 
frantick”; nor might smiths disturb their neighbours 
with “great fires” and noise; cloth was to be mea- 
sured and certified; stretching it was forbidden, or 
weighting it with gums. Good material was to be 
used by skilful men, and the price was to be “fair” 
— faff, that is to say, to both worker and buyer. 

It is interesting to contrast them with trade unions. 
Trade unions embrace artisans only, and in general* 
regard employers as antagonists; the craftsman was 
both workman and (so far as he had apprentices or 
journeymen 1 ) employer. The trade unionist lives on 
wagds and d®e»not engage in retail trade; the crafts- 
man had no wages and sold his own manufacture^. 
Both hate “blacklegs”, but the Craft Gild was of its 
own town and the Union is usually much wider. 
Both, of course, wish to do the best they can for their 
members; both provide in case of sickness, and act as 
friendly societies. But the trade unionist does not 
care for the quality of the work (so long as bad work- 
men do not lower the standard of wages), nor does he 
mind if the consumer suffers; the craftsrnan insisted 
‘on skilled honest work and a fair price. The trade 
unionist commonly strives to increase wages ®and 

shorten hours: the craftsman had hours in his own 

o 9 > • •> 

1 Working by tj^e day {jounce)', apprentices#vho were out of their indentures 
and yet not set up for themselves as master craftsmen. 
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power; he could take it easy if he liked, but less 
work would mean less profit. 

Such, then, are the characteristics of the begin- 
nings of towns in England. Each bought its free- 
dom by combination, protected its interests by com- 
bination, regulated its general trade by combination 
(in the Merchant Gild), and its special crafts by. com- 
bination (in the Craft Gilds). The individual was no 
onp; to become someone he had to join the brother- 
hood of townsmen or gildsmen; and this union secured 
him liberty to trade; not entire liberty it is true, bvd 
such liberty as the ideas of the time held to be whole- 
some . 1 


CHAPTER VII 

National Commercial Policy of the 
Fourteenth Century 

c So far we have spoken of commercial policy which 
was local. Each town had managed its commerce 
for itself, and the royal concern in it had only beem 
shown in providing a coinage, in taxing — some- 
what fitfully — trade at the ports, and in trying (with- 
out great success) to enforce a common standard of 
weights and measures. Towards the end of the thi r y 
teenth century, however, a step forward was takeO- 
National con^rnercial policy began. ° 

Several things contributed to this. The growing 0 
influence of London began „to affect all the otfi er 
ports with the idea of doing as was done in London- 

1 » • c 

1 It must not be assumed that the account gi]jen here is tqjie of every tot^tt* 
But it represents the ordinary course pf things in most Jowns, 
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London merchants could easily make their, ideas 
hfiard at the Court, and kings found # it wise some- 
times to listen to what their London merchants said. 
Parliament had come into being; Simon de Mont- 
fort’s plan of the Commons (1265), representing not 
only knights of the shire (landowners) but also the 
burgesses and citizens from borough and city, had 
been taken up by Edward I (1272-1307), who made it 
the established custom. These_ “ Commons” particu- 
larly concerned themselves with trade and commerce. 
It was their chief care; in fact, sometimes later it 
seemed to be their only care, when to our ideas 
they might have been more usefully employed: for 
example, the Commons were busy tinkering with the 
“making. ofVorsted ”, the prohibition of “ barrelling 
rotten fish”, and the discouraging of games such as 
“cloish, kayles, half-bowl and quekeboard ” because 
they prevented men practising archery — and this at 
the time when England was being torn in twain by 
the Wars of the Roses. 

Yet more,e^en than Parliament, Edward I hifliself 
was the inventor of a national commercial policy. 
He was a wide-minded man, with great ideas. He 
united Wales to England, and strove to join Scotland 
also, though Wallace and Bruce thwarted him. He 
cared much for English law; in fact, in a sense he is 
the father of it. And he could not put up with the 
petty corryolex regulations by which each town of the 
day sought to secure its own advantages. 

Bdward I gave us the beginning of national •com- 
mercial policy at home by regulating^ and in some 
cases overriding the Merchant Gilds — reducingethem 
moje or less to one pattern. His grandson Edward 
III (132^-77) carried on ° his work by setting up 1 
a national® commertfial policy* as applied to foreign 
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cOmrnerce. Before this is described, perhaps it is as 
well to see what national commercial policy under- 
takes nowadays. ' 

In a sense it is true to say that our national com- 
mercial policy is to have no such policy. We have 
Free Trade; it is in the main the policy of doing 
nothing. But this is not entirely true. A great deal 
is done to make the channels in which trade flows 
easy and clear. We have a good coinage, an ex- 
cellent postal system, effective commercial law, uni- 
form weights and measures, and good roads. Rail- 
ways and canals we do not owe to the Government, 
but it regulates the rates which they charge for 
carriage. There is a mass of legislation, factory acts 
and the like, which aims at improving the condition 
of the worker. Outside the kingdom the Navy has 
cleared the seas of pirates, and the coastguard stops 
smuggling, shoals are buoyed and marked, light- 
houses shine on the coast, “rules of the road” at 
sea enforced. In every foreign port we have British 
Consuls; a Briton who is oppressed gbroad can be 
sufe of help from his Government. We are willing 
to make by treaties what bargains we can with other 
nations to admit our goods; only, as we already admit 
other nations’ goods without distinction, we have not 
any advantages further to offer them in return, and so 
cannot do much for our own merchants. The taxa- 
tion that we have is intended to provide a v revenue, 
and does not aim at fostering one industry or dis- 
couraging another . 1 In fact no preference is given 
to one kind of trade over another. 

1 Some trades are taxed from other considerations than the need of providing 

revert je: e g. it would not be for the good of the nation if spirj f s were cheap, 
though the increased consumption, might bnng in just as large a revenue with a 
lower duty. ' r 
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' To some extent we have the rudiments of this y&der 
,th6 Edwards. Edward I was the founder of the 
Mint, putting an end to the local minting of money. 
He "issued a new coinage to replace the old coinage 
which had got worn, and, as native coiners were un- 
skilled, he employed men from Flanders — Easterlings 
— whose name we still recall when we speak of a 
pound “sterling”. 1 He took some pains to enforce 
a standard of weights and measures. The Statute of 
Winchester provided for the better keeping of the 
roads and the clearing away of the bands of robbers 
who°infested them; where robbery and murder oc- 
curred and the criminal was not brought to justice, 
the whole district was liable to a fine; towns were 
to be walled*, gates closed at sundown, and none 
allowed out o’ nights without a surety. The Statute 
of Acton Burnel provided a simpler means of collect-^ 
ing debts than through the Merchant Gilds. The 
royal tolls and dues at the ports were regulated and 
fixed at 2J. the tun on wine and 6 d. in the pound 
on other gqpd^ (“tunnage and poundage”). *The 
sovereignty of the Narrow Seas (the seas between 
England and the Continent) was claimed by England 
and tolerably enforced. Of course there was still a 
deal of piracy and disorder: a private fight among 
English, Gascon, Norman, and French seamen in 
1293 led to a war between England and France. 
But the Ejnglish claim to rule the Narrow Seas was 
admitted upon the whole by foreigners, and the fleet 
of die Cinque Ports was employed by the '•king 
•against piratical raiders from the Netherlands and 
Nftrwa*y. Edward Il^won our first great sea .fight 
at Sfcluys (1340), and announced the news to his ten- 
O „ 0 

1 Edward III began a gold coinage: nobles (6r, 8d.) and half-nobles were 
coined. 41 
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yedws<rold son, the Black Prince, thus: “We would 
have you know that the number of ships, galleys, ahd 
great barged of our enemies amounted to 190, which 
were all taken except 24 The Admiralty was 
founded, and rules made for pay of all ranks, the 
conduct of the fleet, and so on. The relative con- 
sequence of the ports of the day may be judged from 
the ships provided for the Calais expedition: Fowey, 
47; ( Yarmouth, 43; Dartmouth, 31; Plymouth, 26; 
London, 25; Bristol, 24; Sandwich, 22; Southampton, 
Dover, and Winchelsea, 21 apiece; Weymouth and 
Looe, 20; Lynn, 19; Newcastle, 17; Boston, » 17; 
•Hull, 16; the others 15 or less; Portsmouth only 5, 
and Cardiff and the Mersey 1 each. 

But there were far wider efforts to create a national 
commercial policy than these — activities of all sorts 
which modern-day governments would never under- 
take. For instance, in 1314, provisions being dear, 
a Parliament held at Westminster dealt with the 
matter thus : — 

<5 ' 

“Because they say that oxen, cows, mutfonc, hogs, geese, 
hqns, capons, chickens, pigeons, and eggs were excessive dear: 
that the best oxen not fed with corn should be sold for 16 s. and 
no more ; and if he was fed with corn then 24 s. at most : the best 
live cow for 12s. ; a fat hog of two years old for 3 r. 4 d. ; a fat 
weth'er or mutton unshorn for 20 d., or shorn for I4</. 1 ; a fat 
goose for a\d. ; a fat capon for 2 d. ; a fat hen for id. ; two 
chickens for id. ; four pigeons for id., and 24 eggs for id. And 
those that would not sell the things for these rates 'were to fotfeit 
them to the king."' 1 

But there wg.s a great scarcity in this and the" two 

t 

1 The average weight of a fleece at the time was 2 oz. : wool, theiefore.am- 
cardea was worth 4 s. the lb. 

2 The value of money was, as may be judged from these prices, much greater 
" than f it is now. It is interesting to compare rflatiye prices 6hen with prices 
now: e.g. is a live cow now worth more than ten shorn fat sh^ep; or less? and 
so on. 
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following years, and wheat rose to 3or. x a quarter an 
order was made by Government that no wheat should 
be used for ale-making, which somewhat* relieved the 
distress. Here is an illustration of Parliament in- 
terfering to regulate the price of food, a thing done 
now only in exceptional circumstances,- such as those 
of the European War. We are told that these things 
are governed by the laws of supply and demand, 
and that Government interference would be simply 
mischievous. That was not the view of the fourteenth 
century; and certainly their regulations produced 
some, though not necessarily the desired, effect. 

Again* Edward Ill’s reign displays a connected 
commercial policy with regard to aliens. The Eng- 
lishotrader o ? the time had no wish to exclude aliens 
altogether. It was aliens who brought wines and 
spices, furs, fine cloth, silver, and most of -the luxuries 
of the day: if aliens did not bring them, probably 
they would not be brought at all; and besides, then 
there would be no buyers for English wool. Aliens 
vjere welconje Jhen — if they were kept to their proper 
place. They were expected to stay not more than 
forty days in the country, not to engage in refail 
trade at all, and to spend the money they received 
for their goods in purchasing English wool or other 
goods for export. If they went back without spend- 
ing the money they received, the country would soon 
be drained of silver and that would be disastrous. 
Here was an intelligible policy which was in force 
at the beginning of Edward Ill’s reign. ° 

Edward, however, did not take quite ^he same view 
as his English subjects. For two reasons h<j, was 
moje friendly to aliens than they. He was in a sense 


1 An almost incredible price; perhaps a^miicb as £20 a quarter in our 
money. 01 
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the^irst of English free traders, in that he wished to 
increase the vplume of trade and did not care much 
who carried'-it on. Further, he had a great mass of 
alien subjects. It was he who began the Hundred 
Years War with France, wherein we won the great 
battles of Cre?y (1346) and Poitiers (1356)) and so 
humbled France that in the Treaty of Bretigny (1360) 
she ceded us the Duchy of Aquitaine — a great 
mass of South-western France stretching from' the 
Pyrenees almost to the Loire. Edward’s war began 
with a claim on the French Crown, but he gave that 
up. Observe, however, what he gave it up for; for 
Aquitaine, which was the great wine-growin.g district 
of France; and for Calais and Ponthieu, which gave 
him an open door into Flanders, the- se,at of.-the 
wool industry. It was not empty glory: there were 
substantial commercial gains. War was one of the 
old ways of opening new markets. 

Thus Edward III had a great mass of aliens who 
were his subjects; and even before the French War 
begin, he granted complete liberty of buying and 
selling to all strangers, in spite of local charters. 
Provided they paid the ordinary taxes, they could 
stay as long as they pleased, live where they liked, 
deal as they pleased. This was distasteful to the Eng- 
lish merchants, but they had to put up with it so long 
as the free-trading king was alive. When his grand- 
son Richard II came to the throne they persuaded 
him to go back to the old system of restriction. 

Again, in his dealings with the “staple”, Edward 
sought to increase the volume of trade, without caring 
greatly into whose hands it fell. Staple commodities 
were the chief expo.rts — wool, hides, leather, and .tin. 
W06I, however, was so much the most important, 
since at the time England was by far the greatest 
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producer of wool in Europe, that The Staple generally 3 
jneins the wool trade and nothing besides. - English- 
men could only weave the coarsest of cloth, so that 
a mass of wool to be made up into fine cloth and 
to be dyed bright, colours went to Flanders. Till 
Edward I’s day this trade in wool had been entirely 
in alien hands, but in his reign arose the English 
Merchants of the Staple who carried it overseas. It 
was obviously convenient that it should go to some 
settled place ; there was less risk of piracy when there 
was only one route ; and buyers would gather where 
the wool was known to be coming. Hence it was the 
practice tq, fik a Staple town — generally in Flanders — 
where merchants would go. 

Edward^IIS, however, again tried some original 
ideas. First he tried complete free trade; abolished 
the Staple altogether and let merchants go where they* 
wished. This did not give satisfaction, so he next 
fixed the Staple at Bruges. The townsmen there 
tried to make a ring and exclude other buyers, so 
Edward then moved the Staple to England, setting 
up* ten Stapfe towns in England, and encouraging 
alien merchants to come. Thus there would Be 
plenty of buyers, the price would be good, and the 
alien would have the risk of transporting the goods 
overseas. This apparently was not satisfactory either, 
perhaps because it transferred the carrying trade to 
the alien ; and so the Staple was once more sent over- 
sea to Calais — an English town — where it remained 
for the last fourteen years of- the reign. 

• Certainly there is nothing very corftistent here; 
evftrytlting is tried in turn. But there is a di^inct 
striving after a commercial policy. Something, the 
king thinks, must i>e best; it is not the highest* 
wisdom merely to teave things alone; and in spite 
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ofcjhe protests of the local English merchants he 
made a number of experiments. 

Another 'side of Edward Ill’s commercial alertness 
is also connected with the wool trade. Troubles which 
arose between the Flemings and their Count led to 
the banishment of numbers of weavers from Ghent and / 
Bruges. Edward brought over to England many of 
these refugees — weavers, fullers and dyers — protect- 
ing them against the jealousy of the native weavers 
and gildsmen, who tried to maltreat them. So the 
business of making fine cloth and of dyeing cloth 
was planted in England and flourished steadily. 

Two familiar names may recall these aliens. The 
story goes that it was a Fleming, Thomas Blanket, 
who in 1340 started at Bristol the making .o f the 
blankets we call after him. Whether this be true 
'’or not, there is no doubt about the other instance. 
The traveller by rail from Norwich to Cromer passes 
a wayside station with the name Worsted. Perhaps 
he may not know that here alien weavers first taught 
the> making of worsteds 1 , and the village gaue its 
name to the material. He sees also a mass of huge 
churches all over Norfolk, absurdly too big for the 
present population: many of them were built when 
Norfolk was the great clothmaking district of Eng- 
land. This prosperity was b.egun by Edward Ill’s 
immigrant Flemings. In these things Edward III 
— whom we are apt to regard merely as a warrior 
— interested himself in the commercial wellbeing of 
England. In more than one way he was a free trader, 
caring more for the volume of trade than the hands it 
was in, aiming at plenty and cheapness. These sefem 
to many the best aims now. But England of the.time 

ll 1 , IM 

1 Made of the hard yarn with the long slivers instead of the soft short-slivered 
“wool”, ' 
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did not think so, and we shall see Edward’s p«Jns 
^coftipletely abandoned by his successor. Nor have 
we come to the end of disputes over commercial policy 
even to-day. 


CHAPTER VIII 

The Black Death 

On i January, 1349, King Edward III wrote to 
the Bishop of Winchester informing him that the 
meeting pf 1 Parliament fixed for 19 January would 
be put off till the end of April because a pestilence 
had j broken but at Westminster. Epidemics were 
not rare in those days, but there was good cause for 
anxiety, since, in the year before, all the Mediterra-'* 
nean coasts had been ravaged by a mysterious plague 
which had spread from China westwards to Russia, 
thence to Constantinople, and so along the trade 
routes "to G^nq^. It had reached the west of Eng- 
land in August, 1348, and spread to Bristol and Glou- 
cester within a month. By Christmas it had gone 
as far west as Bodmin, and had reached London 
eastwards. In March, 1349, the king wrote again, 
putting off the meeting of Parliament indefinitely, 
because the “deadly pestilence in Westminster and 
in the Cit^ of London ” was increasing with extraor- 
dinary severity. Through the summer of 1349 it 
raged and spread, particularly in East Anglia/’ It 
•was all over England by Michaelmas^ Wales and 
Ireland were attacked^ Scotland was devastated in 
1 35 < ii no part of our islands escaped. 

It is always diffi*ult to realize statistics; and of 
course in tSie fourteenth century figures were often 
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guesses. But we have some means of knowing accu- 
rately how deadly the plague was. The chroniclers 
who speak °of it all agree in the main about the 
disease itself. It was amazingly sudden ; victims often 
died within twenty-four hours. It was as the king 
described it, “deadly”; even when the virulence of it 
was declining, half the cases ended fatally. In the first 
onrush of it few cases recovered. The symptoms — the 
swollen glands, the blotches, the livid spots on breast 
and back, the vomiting and spitting blood, the de- 
lirium of fever — identify it as “ bubonic plague ”, still 
common at times in India and the East. But in com- 
ment on the chroniclers’ statements of the. numbers 
who perished, so that the living could scarce bury 
the dead, we are at first inclined to say incredible ”, 
Yet when the evidence is examined their words are 
found to be true. 

Take an instance: the manor of Hunstanton in 
Norfolk. You might walk round it in two or three 
hours; it was not very big nor very populous. It 
probably coveted some 2000 acres, and the average 
number of tenants on the manor who died on it in 
an ordinary year would be four or five. Tenants 
on the manor, observe, as those are the only persons 
we know about, for the records of the Manor Court, 
held generally once a month, are careful to record 
the deaths of tenants-, when a tenant died, his land 
and his services would pass to his heir; a fine would 
be paid by the heir, on receiving the little parcel of 
land 1 . So the Court Rolls of the Manor note accu- 
rately the dea!ch of each tenant. Giles, son of William, •> 
has a wife and a family of fair-haired cheerful brats 
running round his cottage, but with wife and children 
the Court Rolls have no concern so long as Giles, 
tenant of the manor, is alive. S.e'what l.annened in 
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Hunstantorr in the year of dread 1349. Doubtless 
jnefi’s hearts were failing them for fear iji the spring, 
but the plague had not yet reached East /inglia. In 
Mar£h, one death on the manor appears in the Court 
Rolls; it may have been the first plague case. Be- 
tween 20 March and 25 April, when the next Court 
was l^eld, five disputes were put down for hearing, 
involving 16 men as principals or witnesses. When 
the day of the Court came, 11 of the 16 -were dead. 
Death quits all scores. In the next month, out of 
6 suitors 4 were dead. By October, 63 men and 
15 women had. been carried off; in eight months 
172 tenants of the manor perished. Were there 172 
tenants on this manor? Probably not. How, then, 
could" 172 tenants die? Very simply indeed. Giles 
died and his son succeeded, and died; and his brother, 
and died. We soon reach the apparent impossibility* 
that more tenants died than were on the manor. 

Yet in some cases this explanation will not apply. 
Of the 172, 74 left no male heir, and 19 left no blood 
relqtion at all behind them. The whole household 
was mown down by the Black Death, and the land 
escheated — that is to say, went back to the lord of 
the manor. “ Let their houses be desolate and no 
man to dwell in their tents.” 

Here is one example, but it is not an exception: 
what happened at Hunstanton happened elsewhere. 
At Croxtog, since the last Court, 17 tenants dead, 

8 without heirs; at Raynham, on the same date, 
but at the other end of the county, 18 tenants, 8 
without heirs; at Hadeston, near Nonvich, 70 in 
six*months, 24 leaving po living soul to inherit. 0 In 
that ®ne year of 1349, 800 parishes in the diocese of 
Norwich ldfet their priests — 83 of them twice, 10 of * 
them three a tfmes^ A? the monastery of Heveringland, 
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pfr>r and canons died to a man; not one escaped. 
At Hicklingone canon survived. We have no records 
of the tow if s ; only what the historians of the time tell 
us. But they relate the same tale — the churchyards 
choked with the dead, hastily buried in huge pits, 
the pile of corpses accumulating till the very level 
of, the soil was raised feet above the ground outside; 
the shuddering victims gathered up in the streets, 
Death busy everywhere amid high and lowly, rich 
and poor. Everywhere the same story. In the 
London Gilds the officers die and their places are 
filled, and the successors die. The stewards of the 
estates die, and their work is often taken up by persons 
who can scarce write, and who are ignorant of the 
methods of the Manor Courts, as thfe id-scrawled, 
clumsy entries show. The whole land was ravaged, 
r ’town and country alike. Perhaps the plague fell 
hardest on the men ; women, children, and old people 
seem to have had more chance of escape ; but it was 
a puny chance. England emerged from the Black 
Dehth with the loss of certainly one-half, perhaps 
two-thirds, of her people; she was not to be as 
populous again till Elizabeth’s day. 

Into the terror and heartrending sorrow of the time 
no man may pry. But though there was fear there 
was no widespread panic or cowardice. Men died at 
their posts, and others took their places — and hoped 
— that the night would soon pass. 

And after — when the dead were buried, the harvest 
that had been in many cases, left to rot in the fields 
ploughed in',’ the seed sown, the empty cottages filled 
by strangers, the wandering cattle gathered, and the 
round of work begun again for a new lord — -what 
' then? Then were revealed the changes that the 
Black Death had wrought; and they were many. 
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CHAPTER IX 

. The Effects of the Black Death 

Mention has already been made of the process 
called commutation , whereby the serfs on the marfors 
began to exchange the services which they owed to 
their lords, for a payment of money. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries this had become general 
all over England. It would be untrue to say that 
no sdrfs stilj paid services, but there were certainly 
very few.® Most had come to pay money instead, and 
they had paid it for so long that they had come to 
look J upon'it as a settled custom — almost as a right. 
This meant, of course, the growth of a class of wage-;, 
earners. The lords used the money to hire labourers 
to do the work the serfs had done. Often, as has 
been explained, they hired their own serfs; but often 
also thgy hired men who were not servile tenants of 
the rhanor. -This meant the growth of a mass of free 
labourers who were dependent on wages. How far 
their freedom went is often not clear. Serfs who had 
commuted were “free” (perhaps) from services, but 
not free from the obligation of paying; others would 
be quite free — could come and go as they pleased, 
and take service with one master or another. 

It is ob\*ious enough at what rate the commutation 
fees would be fixed. Those who owed most services 
woulci pay most: a “three-day man” |alf as much 
kgain a,s a “two-day man”. Clearly. the lord would 
not accept per day less money than the worth of a 
day'» labour : equally clearly the serf would not pay 
much more^ he miglit pay a l^tle more in order to 
get his freedom 9 (such as it was). But we shall not 
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be fair wrong if we say that as a rule a day’s work 
was commgtdd at the rate which the lord would have 
to pay a day labourer. Clearly, then, if wages rise , 
the lord will have made a bad bargain. What he 
has got in the past will no longer be enough to pay 
the increased wage. The Black Death stripped the 
me'n from the fields and paralysed the country. Seed 
was not sown; crops rotted ungathered; cattle were 
left untended. Famine always dogs the steps of 
pestilence; so in this case. Corn became scarce and 
prices went up. The poor man could no longer live 
at the same cost as before; he must get higher wages 
or starve. J 

Another cause besides the rise of prices helped this 
rise of wages. Labour was exceedingly sfcarce. 1 ' So 
u many men had died that every manor was denuded 
of “hands”; everywhere there was an outcry for 
labourers, and there were very few to be had. These 
few were then in a position to make good terms — 
to t ask higher wages and to get them. No lords 
wished to pay higher wages, but Jf Jiey refused, 
there would be no one to till the demesne land. 
Better pay what the labourer asked than lose every- 
thing. So up went wages. 

A short time, however, was enough to show the 
lords that this rise in wages was likely to be ruinous 
if it lasted. At first sight we should suppose that, 
of all classes, the lords would lose least bj the Black 
Death. The land, we argue, will remain, and its 
fertility; a harvest of grain has been lost while the 
Reaper Death has been busy, but next year’s cprn 
will grow again. Besides, have not the lords often 
. gained? Have not many holdings escheated to the 
demesne through the deaths of fenants without heirs? 
Cannot the lords, then, afford to pay the higher 
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wages? This is partly reasonable, yet it loses 
of the prime fact that the wealth of an e&aje in tho se 
days lay not merely in its size and fertility, but in 
the men and labour available to work it. From tf le 
tenants dead without heirs neither labour nor mon£y 
payments could come. Here was one great lo?s. 
Further, those who survived paid commutation 
that had been worth a day’s labour, before the Blapk 
Death and famine brought the rise in wagd s * 
Hitherto a lord had commuted labour dues, becau se 
with what he got in commutation fees he coidd hi re 
the same anyount of labour. This was no long er 
possible. “Wages had doubled and more. WomP n 
who had hitherto worked at id. a day or less we re 
asking 2d. ;*men were getting 3 d. or more. Imagine 
the case of a man like the lord of Great Tew in Esse x > 
whose tenants had formerly owed him 2000 days’ s£ r_ 

1 vice in winter and 580 in autumn — days which he hdd 
commuted at the old rates of Id. and id. Probably 
neac half his tenants were dead or fled and wifh 
what he got from the rest he would have to h) re 
labourers now asking for 3 d. a day or more. 1 fie 


1 Frame the budget of a lord of an imaginary manor before and after 
Black Death, assuming that all his serfs were “two-day men" who had c<? m ' 
muted at r d per day. 


Before 

200 men owing 2 days per 
week commuted at 1 d. 
per day 

200 x 2 9 c 52 . . 20800 d. 

Each man owed say 10 
boon cfays per year. 

10 x 200 . ... 400c 

24800 d 
0 

This (assuming 300 days’ work to the 
year) will hire s^y 80 labourers for 
the year at id. a day . 


After 

20 per cent of serfs dead without he> rs 
loss therefore, of 4160^ in we e *- 
work fees and of 400^ in boon-w^k 
fees = 4560 d 

10 per cent of serfs fled los$ 
2280 d. Total direct loss, 684^ : 
nearly one-third o^his income 
Remainder pay 17960^. Labod rer 
now, however, asks for 3^ a 
consequently with it the lord £ an 
only hire 20 labourers for the yC 3 * 
Total loss, direct and indirect ^tnoi/ 118 
therefore to three-fourths of the va^ ie 
of his^ncome from the commutat> on 
fees. 
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woifid naturally say in despair, £ ‘Can nothing be 
done?” i; " 

From one lord to another the question echoed: and 
indeed one answer had been given in the Royal 
Proclamation of 1349, intended to remedy the troubles- 
of the time: “whereas many, seeing the necessity of 
Masters and the great scarcity of servants, wilt not 
serve save for excessive wages, and are willing to 
begin idleness rather than by labour to get their 
living ”... therefore every man bond or free under 
sixty “not having livelihood nor land of his own” 
should be bound to serve the employer who should 
require him to do so, at the rate of wages' current in 
1347; any who refused should be imprisoned, and any 
lord offering more should be fined treble. In our 
( eyes this seems harsh and unreasonable. But it was 
not intended to be so. In the eyes of the time, the, 
labourer who was asking for more wages was taking! 
advantage of a calamity, turning other men’s mis- 
fortunes to his own profit, like the usurer. Of course 
if prices rose, wages must rise too. ’Bat the Govern- 
ment did not intend prices to rise. Both in the 
Proclamation, and in the “Statute of Labourers”, 
1351, in which Parliament repeated and enlarged the 
Proclamatibn, rules were added to keep down prices — 
“all sellers of all manner of victuals shall sell for 
a reasonable price" ; if they do not, they shall pay the 
double to the person overcharged. The argument 
was, if the greedy trader be kept back from asking 
too much, a there is no need for wages to rise. It 
may be remembered that this regulation of price .was 
nothing new; every Craft Gild habitually did it; the 
Government had repeatedly done it in the “ Assizes 
of Bread and Ale ”, jvhen it laid down prices for these 
two commodities. 
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But the whole scheme failed. It was too big’ftoo 
difficult to get rules kept all over the aountrv, espe- 
cially at a time when all law and order was relaxed. 
Besides, too many people were interested in breaking 
it. Of course the labourers were; in fact, unless 
prices fell again — and they did not — obedience was 
impossible. Set men to choose between starvation 
and law-breaking, and there is no doubt what the 
choice will be. But the lords would not keep the 
Statute either. Of course they approved of it and 
would have liked it kept — but if the labourer would 
not work at 4 the old wage the land would be untilled. 
Besides, to cut down prices of victuals did not much 
please the lords, who seldom bought them, but often 
sold “corn 0 or beasts. So there were always people 
tempted to break the Statute of Labourers, if they 
could, on the sly. And, doubtless, there were many 
honest, reasonable lords, who did not want to oppress 
their men. There always have been. 

Parliament, however, and a mass of lords were 
obstinate and Stuck to their guns. Fierce penalties 
were added to the Statute. The fines were given to 
the lords, to make them active in enforcing them. 
Runaways were imprisoned and branded with a hot 
iron ; towns sheltering them were heavily fined. So 
the struggle developed into a fierce contest between 
“ we cannot ” and “ we will make you ”. 

After 1950, then, begins for the time an active 
enmity between peasant and lord. The lord would 
like “to enforce the Statute; he catches, fines and 
in^prispns a few wretches; not many, for labour is 
scarce enough as it ie. By and by he finals a 
remedy in^ turning his arable land over tc^,shgep- a 
farming, w_hich only needs aj^out one-sixth of the 
labour, and so, gets the better of the labourer that 
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way: L For sheep-farming he will want his land all 
in big pieces, ‘‘so he drives off the customary tenants 
of the manor from their old bits of manor land. Em- 
ployment gets scarce: the peasants who thought they 
had the game in their hands find they are no longer 
needed. A few particularly pig-headed lords try to 
exaet the old services again, but men will not stand 
losing such freedom as they have won. The land is 
full of runaways, “sturdy beggars” — equally sturdy 
thieves too at times — and the whole of the old order, 
begins to go by the board. Sullen hate pervades the 
countryside. 

This was the combustible stuff to which Richard 
II’s poll taxes set a light. The Government was 
unsuccessful and unpopular. The war with France, 
at first so prosperous, had turned to disaster; there 
were constant demands for money, and to all appear- 
ance nothing to show for it. Finally came poll taxes 
— taxes per head, and so badly graduated that the 
poop man was taxed propoitionately much more than 
the rich. The labourer paid what was near a week’s 
wages. So rebellion broke out in the home counties, 
in the East, the West, and the North. Masses of 
peasants gathered, burnt the manor houses to destroy 
the Court Rolls which held the records of the old 
serfdom, murdered unpopular lords, and moved on 
London. Wat Tyler and John Ball led the Kentish 
rioters with the maxim : /> 

“When Adam delved and Eve span , 

Who was then the gentle man.” 

They 1 stormed into London, murdered the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Treasurer, and sacked, their 
houses. Richard got t ,rid of the 'Essex rebels by fair 
promises, but wellnigh lost his life, at "Smithfield, 
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wh^re he met the Kentishmen. Wat Tyler crowed 
<n on the king; Walworth, Mayor of Lftn^lon, struck 
him .down with his dagger; the rioters bent their 
bows to avenge their leader, when Richard saved the 
day by riding forward to them, crying: “Tyler was 
a traitor; I will be your leader.” They believed his 
promises and dispersed peaceably. In the end, order 
was restored and the rioters got a sharp lesson, 
especially in the East, where a number were hanged. 

So the “Peasant Revolt” ended without doing 
much. It did not destroy villeinage, for that had 
practically gone before; the peasants got some pro- 
mises, but* few of them were kept; it frightened the 
lords for the time ; it lead to a deal of wanton damage. 
In a sensS it is the first struggle between Capital 
and Labour, but these modern terms are very mis- > 
leading if we carry them back into old disputes. 
Really it was much more a struggle between Custom 
and Cash. The lords represented, and in some cases 
misrepresented, “Custom” — the old services,, the .pld 
commutationTeds, the old agrarian system, the estab- 
lished plan of regulating prices. The peasants re- 
presented “Cash” — the principle that a day’s labour 
is worth what it will fetch; and from this point of 
view the victory was with the peasants, though they 
profited by it less than they expected. 
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CHAPTER X 

Sheep and Wool 

If a streamlet is dammed and turned from its ac- 
customed channel, it is a little time before the “water 
settles down to a new course. Some runs this way 
and some that; some filters back into the old bed. 
By degrees a new channel will be worn in the ground 
and the old one left dry. 

This is what happened after the Black IDeath. 
Some of the peasants got back into their' old work 
on the manors, paying their commutation fees, work- 
ing on their own holdings part of the week, ‘and doing 
hired service for the lord at other times. Some few 
even remained serfs ; even so late as Elizabeth’s day 
there were royal serfs whom she set free. Others of 
the peasants found by degrees new occupations and 
setped down in them. It is these new channels that 
we have next to trace. 6 « ~ 

After the Black Death the lords found themselves 
with more land and less labour; even had they been 
willing to pay the new rates of wages it is not clear 
that there was labour enough to go round. The 
problem for them was to do with less labour. Two 
solutions were found, both of great consequence in 
the history of rural England. 

The first was the practice of letting land on what 
was called pie “ Stock-and-Land ” leases; that is 
to say, a lord would let a bit of land with the stock 
on it as a going concern to <a tenant. Working it 
wap then the tenant’s business. He had^to find the 
labour. Most of th^se tenants^ were poor — “small 
men ” as we say, who could not afford the money 
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to, stock their farm. Hence the lord supplied? the 
beasts, horses, oxen, pigs, sheep, an8 |he ploughs 
and implements, and the tenant paid a rent for them. 
Very often if the beasts died — especially when 
through some cattle plague the deaths were heavy 
— the lord undertook to replace them. Ordinary 
losses the tenant made up for himself. The plan 
suited the lords because they got rid of land lying 
idle, and had not the tiresome task of,finding labour 
to till it. The tenant, having a small holding, did 
the work himself with aid from his family. Work- 
ing “for hirpself he took pains; and the crops were 
heavier, ■"the stock better cared for, and the yield 
larger, the profits greater. By and by when labour 
gets' 1 more 1 profitable he may take more land and em- 
ploy a man or two to work for him. But he works 
himself also, and prospers. 

Here we have the beginnings of two important 
things. We have the triple division into landlord 
(who fakes rent), farmer (who pays rent and t^kes 
psofit), and labourer (who takes wages). This is the 
modern) system. But notice further that the farmer 
is the beginning of the kind we call the yeoman 
farmer ; a “small man”, working touch himself, and 
giving his own care to everything. Later he may 
buy the land if he grows rich enough, or at any rate 
he and his heirs will have been so long “on the 
manor” that they will be in some sense considered 
owners of their property. Their names are inscribed 
on the Manor Roll, and a copy of it becomes their 
tijle; they are “copyholders”. The yeoman farmers 
were a sturdy and prosperous class, and were fo? long 
the-backbone of England. Politicians- are fifing to 
revive them again/ but it is ..harder to create than 
to destroy. Observe, again, the “rent”: a payment 
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ma3&,‘ and land let in return for payment, but quite 
different froip the old rents. The serfs who had com- 
muted, paid and held land, but their payment was 
a quit-rent ; it was a payment to be “ quit ” of service. 
It had nothing to do with the value of the land. It 
depended on the amount of the service that had been 
due? A very degraded serf would likely have a .very 
small holding and owe a lot of labour — three days 
a week perhaps. His quit-rent will be high though 
the land he has is worth very little. But this new 
rent which the stock-and-land man pays depends on 
the value of the stock and land. By and by as the 
stock is bought, or replaced by the tenant’s own, it 
will depend on the land only. Hem we get the 
modern “competitive” rent, where what die tenant 
pays for is the relative fertility of his piece of land 
compared with other land in the neighbourhood. 

Still, as has been seen, this plan was not the 
general one. Most lords preferred to turn to sheep- 
farnping, because pasture land takes much less labour 
than arable. That had far-reaching effects too. - 

Put yourself in the position of a lord walking round 
an estate with his bailiff to see what may be done to 
start a sheep-farm. He has before him an extent of 
almost hedgeless arable land. The big village fields 
have hedges, and perhaps he has cut a big field for 
himself out of the “waste”, but many of the different 
patches belonging to him and the tenants lie all 
jumbled together, only separated by little baulks of 
unploughed l^nd. Some of the strips are cultivated; 
others, from shortage of labour, lying untilled. „What 
is to c oe done? Well, if his demesne land lie all in a 
oiecp, £bat can be turned over to pasture: ,but strips 
here and patches there are no good ; it would cost a 
fortune to fence them. If only the tenants could be 
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moyed, then all the rest could be used. Accordingly 
•he goes to Noakes, and Stoakes, and ^Stiles, and 
Brown, &c., tenants on the manor, and suggests that 
he will give them holdings all in a piece, compact, in 
exchange for their scattered ones. If they agree, as 
they probably will, he can enclose the rest, put a 
hedga round it, and keep sheep thereon. s 

So he does, and as the price of wool is high he 
makes a good thing of it; he keeps a few shepherds, 
whom he gets easily, and all seems well. Noakes 
and the rest benefit too in one way: they need not 
■waste so muph time walking from one plot to another, 
and there°will be fewer quarrels about attempting to 
steal a yard or two of land by running a plough at 
night. Having their land in one piece they can till 
it better and manure it better and get heavier crops.^ 
But as the lord now hardly wants their labour they 
will miss the wages he used to pay when his manor 
fields were in corn, and they will drop a curse or two 
about tjiis new-fangled sheep-farming, which brijigs 
thorn' no money*. 

Sheep-farming, however, is so profitable that the 
lord will soon want more land. He will cast an eye 
on the open “waste ” of the manor, where the tenants’ 
cattle and his wander. Some of that would make 
admirable pasture, and he “encloses” a bit, or if he 
is greedy, the whole. There is nothing to stop him. 
True, thes® customary tenants have been used to pas- 
ture cattle there for centuries, but they have no right 
to it? at any rate the law courts do not Recognize any 
rigjit. .So away go th'e village beasts, or anyhow are 
driven off the best of th® pasture ; and that goes uhder 
sheep too. But there is a further temptation 3*1 1 any^ 
rate to the £ad Jord! Why, &e asks himself, keep 
^Noakes & Co. a£ all? They pay these wretched com- 
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mutation fees, now less than half what he thinks they 
ought to pay. 1 If they were pushed out, all the manor' 
could be in pasture, and a clean sweep made. So in 
the end he makes a clean sweep. When Noakes dies 
he refuses to regrant the holding to young Noakes; 
so with the rest, and off _ they go, grumbling, no 
doiibt, furiously. "V , ; i <• 

Here, then, is the process of “ depopulation” and 
“enclosure” which went on over many parts of Eng- 
land 1 during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It 
produced a great deal of wool, and the sheep-farmers 
grew rich. On the other hand, there,, were many 
peasants turned out to find other employlnent, and 
there was much hardship. The country houses 
“decayed” too. There was no longer inducement 
to live on a remote sheep-farm, for there was nothing 
to eat, and the money profit could be sent to the lord 
if he wished to live elsewhere. That meant more loss 
of employment: there is always a lot of work round a 
big r house in the garden, the kitchen, the fishponds, 
the woods, and the stables. When 'the great hor.se 
lay empty, that vanished. So the versifier who wrote 
in Elizabeth’s reign was not far wrong when he said: 

“Sheep have eat up our meadows and our downes 
Our corn, our wood, whole villages and townes 
Yea, they have eat up many wealthy men 
Besides widowes and orphan childeren 
Besides our statutes and our iron lawes 
Which they have swallowed doun into their maws 
, Till now I thought the proverb did but jeste 
Which f said a black sheep was a biting beast”. 

We may be tempted to sg.y of this depopulation 

Q 1 ^ifTc^iwEssex, Hertford, Kent, Worcester, were mainly “ enclosed” ^Shrop- 
shire, Leicester, Northants, Norfolk, mostly. T ) ork, Derby, Lincoln, Hereford, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Berkshire, iSucks, and Bedfordshire hardly touched. In the 
rest more or less enclosing was done, but not to a very marked extent. 
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that it was hard, unjust, and bad. But let usvtfiink 
before we apply epithets. Hard it may be, yet notice 
it is exactly in accord with our modern principle of 
Free Trade. It is using the land for the purpose for 
which it is best suited — if we judge by money. We 
do not protect our corn - growers now from com- 
petifion abroad, and presumably we should not»pro- 
tect them from sheep-farmers at home. It was not 
unjust , in the eyes of the law at any rate, if we take 
our ideas of justice from that. Perhaps we may say 
that there was a custom between lord and tenant 
which ougjht to have been binding, even if it was 
not. Bat notice again that neither side had kept it 
fully. The serf had owed labour, and the lord had 
given land ih return. Both parties had agreed to the 
bargain from year to year of commutation. But if 
the bargain was off, it was off for both sides. Bdd 
that a country should lose employment and destroy 
its rural population, the best and strongest of its 
men?^ It would seem so; but hesitate again before 
you say “yes”, for this is the very thing tha^ has 
happened, and is happening in Britain to-day. The 
people from the country are getting steadily drained 
away, some to the towns, some to the colonies. And 
it is often accepted as inevitable . 1 

But Parliament of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury did not so accept it. To lose the men who were 
the backbone of England, her nursery of soldiers; to 
have the country growing desolate ; to have corn, the 
food of the people, needlessly dear; to have people 
thrown out of work, “so dis cour aged with misery and 

1 Since the European War British urged more And more 

to settle within the Empire (Empiri^i^LenYetiNfr<£ 3 fe 22 ). But emigration on 
a small scale iloes little to ’vslievafsK^l distress. Dominion^can’absotb 
agricultural sellers and labourer! oijt the 3 »»cannot^measily provide work for 
skilled industrial workers. * 
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povfinty that they fall daily to thefts and robbery or 
pitifully die for hunger or cold” 1 : all this seemed 
disastrous. Sio Parliament tried to check the depopu- 
lation. The holding of many farms in one hand 
was forbidden; houses “decayed ” were to be rebuilt; 
no one was to keep more than 2000 sheep; where 
land, was “depopulated”, one half was to be forfeit 
to the king; new owners of estates (and there were 
many of these when in Henry VlII’s reign the 
monasteries were broken up and their land given 
to friends of the king) were to keep as much land 
under plough as formerly, and to build gopd houses. 
Doubtless these laws which come often in thecfifteenth 
and early sixteenth century did something, but they 
were not very effective; perhaps the Justices of "the 
Peace, living in the country and themselves interested 
iri sheep-farming, did not enforce them very actively. 

So the sheep-farming led often to the driving off 
of the customary tenant — descendant of the old serfs 
— because he was no longer wanted. He got„ com- 
plete'^ freedom but he lost his land, and often hy; 
occupation. What became of him we shall see in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 

New Methods and New Industries — The Cloth 
Trade — The Breaking-up of the Gilds 

When work'is short in the countryside, men, drift 
into the towns ; so it was with fhose who were turned 
out by thg sheep-farming. The usual town employ- 
ments would absorb some of them, "though they would 

1 Preamble to a Statute of 1534. 
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find difficulties in entering some trades. They»were 
<>not members of the Craft Gilds, nor had they served 
an apprenticeship. They would not be welcome in 
places where an exclusive policy was still followed. 
Luckily, however, one trade in England at this 
time was expanding rapidly, and could absorb more 
labour, without being hampered by the Gild system. 
This was the business of manufacturing wool into cloth. 

How Edward III encouraged the immigrant 
weavers from Flanders has been already told. They 
continued to come, and taught the mysteries of the 
manufacture; of fine cloth with different processes of 
carding, a spinning, weaving, fulling, and dyeing. 
As immigrants they were not popular, but the Crown 
steadily protected them from the native townsmen, 
and they were exempt from Gild rules. Thus the 
clothmaking business developed on new lines. Il 
generally avoided the old towns where restrictions 
were in force, and settled in villages; it was not 
managpd by Craft Gilds; the weavers did not usually 
sejl their products straight to the consumer, but to 
a middleman, a “clothier”. This clothier became 
the pivot of the industry. Sometimes he supplied 
the wool, which was spun; mostly by women folk 1 
in the cottages; the weaver wove at his loom in his 
cottage; when the cloth was woven the clothier 
bought it, and sent it on to its other processes. 
Thus he became a sort of employer, and in a short 
time a wages system began. Instead of buying the 
product from the combers, carders, spinners, weavers, 
'fullers, and dyers, the clothier paid them wages, and 
generally they were paid by the piece. Each worked 
at home, at such hours as suited him, gening no 

1 Hence the fjrm "^pinst^r" in its modern sense, though the word js by 
origin masculine: compare "Webster” (a weaver). 
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do&kfc a deal of help from his womenkind, but 
having regular work, and not taking any of the risks' 
of the market. To find a purchaser was the clothier’s 
business. 

Into this wool manufacture went many of those who 
had lost their land or could find no work in the 
country. It is plain that the trade was expanding 
rapidly. The export of cloth rose from 5000 pieces 
a year in 1354 to 80,000 pieces in 1509, and 120,000 
pieces forty years later; while the export of wool 
declined. The duties on exported w T ool fell from 
^68,000 in Edward Ill’s reign to ^"12,090 in Henry 
Vi’s. The Drapers Company, who had a thonopoly 
of the sale of cloth in London, became very rich and 
powerful. The Merchant Adventurers were incor- 
porated in order to trade in English cloth with the 
Continent. In 1496 Henry VII obtained leave by 
treaty to export cloth to Flanders, the old home of 
the industry, good evidence that by his reign we 
could make cloth at least as well as the foreigner. 
All this shows how vigorous the trade was, ana the 
Government took pains to encourage it. Import of 
foreign cloth was checked ; a very high duty placed on 
the export of wool (the raw material), while the duty 
on cloth (the finished product) was kept low. The 
trade was finding work for men in England when 
work would otherwise have been scarce, and the 
Government wished it to grow, and find more work. 
So it gave what help it could. 

It is probably true to say that upon the whole the 
artisan in the fifteenth and early sixteenth qentiyy 1 
was well off. Certainly wages were pretty steadily 
rising, Hfind the standard of comfort was rising -too. 

1 Carpenters’ wages, for example, rose from 4 $/.d. a day in C405 to 6 d. a day 
in 1485 ; say from 24 s. to 30J. the week in our money. ^ 
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Me/i lived better, were better fed, and had ■•fhore 
^comforts. But even allowing' for thaP, J:he current 
rate§ of wages were enough to leave a fair margin 
of saving. We cannot, however, be very sure, be- 
cause we do not know for certain how constant 
employment was, nor even how many days in the 
year men worked. Besides Sundays, all Saints’ days 
and feasts of the Church were days on which work 
was forbidden, and on the eve of these holy days 
only half a day’s work was done. Very likely the 
working man’s year was not more than 260 days; 
perha°ps even less. So even if wages were good, he 
often wa^ earning nothing. Those who did piece- 
work in their homes — weavers and the rest — could 
probably do fairly well if they were industrious ; but 
this system of working in cottages — generally known^ 
as the domestic system — has certain evils about it. 
The weaver pleased himself, but as weaving was a 
faster process than spinning and preparing the yarn, 
he would tend to press the spinners to work very Ipng 
hours. Clothiers, too, would be in a position to beat 
down those that they employed in the matter of wages, 
since the workers were not combined in a gild, and 
had little power to bargain. Here we get the begin- 
ning of a trade left more or less unregulated save 
by competition. In one thing the Government did 
interfere. They tried to prevent clothiers employing 
a mass ofaweavers in one building; one clothier at 
Newbury had 100 looms at work in his house, and 
another bought Malmesbury Abbey aftgr the monks 
Bagl been ejected, and filled part of it with looms. 
But the “Weavers Act” of 1555 forbade -these 
factories , aj; the request of the weavers. » a 

It is likewise difficult to estimate the conditions in 
which the workers lived. As the weaving business 
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was n widely scattered through the country, 1 men at 
any rate Ijad fresh air round them, though their 
houses were often what we should call insanitary. 
Often they would have a garden, or a bit of land 
to grow a little corn. In the towns a better type 
of house was being built. The old timber-framed 
ho'isses were being replaced by stone and even by 
brick, though brick was still dear in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 2 Upper chambers called solars , 
and used for sleeping rooms, had been added to the 
old single-roomed type: these were reached by an 
outside staircase. Goods were displayed in a booth 
outside, and stored by night in the cellaf. In the 
fifteenth century richer men began to have parlours 
— rooms where the merchant might talk buSiness with 
customers. Glass was getting common, but chimneys 
were still the luxury of the rich, especially where 
stone was scarce. It was not till bricks became 
reasonably cheap that chimneys became common. 
Wqod was the usual fuel, coal being burnt in 
the North and in some ports (“ sda-fcoal ”). The 
streets were narrow, usually overhung by the old 
timbered houses which always suggest to our minds 
the idea that they must topple forward, until we 
remember that they overhung as much at the back 
as in front, and so were balanced. Huge creaking 
signboards swung 9 feet up, 3 and in windy weather 
often fell with a crash. There were no foov'paths, but 
the road sloped down on either side to the kennels 
(canals) whiqh drained off the rain and filth. Up to 

1 Th^ Eastern counties, Norfolk in particular, had most. But there was a 
good deal in Yorkshire, in the Midlands round Coventry, in Surrey, and in the 
West*roijjj£ -Gloucester, Bristol, and Stroud. 

2 The best-known brick building of the timd is Henry vt s foundation of 

Eton College ^ ^ m 

3 To leave space for a man to ride. « 
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thf? fourteenth century, pigs wandered in the streets of 
J London, scavenging, but were now forBidjden. Any- 
one, finding a pig loose in the street could kill it, but 
the owner had the right to buy the carcass at i\d. 

Besides the activity in clothmaking, there was much 
employment for all connected with building: many of 
the best parish churches were built or rebuilt about 
this time, and the earliest of the great country houses; 
the fighting men kept the harness-makers and the 
armourers at work; and the catalogue 1 of things 
of which the import was forbidden by Edward IV 
“ because artificers cannot live by their mysteries as 
of old ” sTiows what England was making. But three 
big industries of to-day were hardly, so to speak, in 
their cradfes. Besides brickmaking, where our back- 
wardness has already been mentioned, we did not us§ 
our iron, or our salt, or to any great extent our coal. 
Iron mostly came from Northern Spain 2 or Sweden, 
and cost in the fourteenth century £g 3 a ton: our 
native jproduct was scanty and bad, and the dearyess 
ofriron meant atnong other things shallow ploughing 
and poor crops. The rock salt of Cheshire, well 
known to the Romans, was not worked, salt being 
chiefly got from evaporation of sea water or salt 
springs, or imported from France. Coal was dug 
where it cropped out, but there was not much use of 
it, save close to the seams: it could not be burned in 
houses wlfich had no chimneys. 

A^word or two may be added about the towns in 

1 Among others woollen caps, woollen cloth, laces, ribbands, fringes of silk 

thread, silk twined, silk embroidered, saddles, stirrups, saddlery, spu^s, grid- 
irons, locks, tongs, dice, tennis 'balls, gloves, girdles, latten steel, anything 
wrought of tanned leather, shoes, razors, sheaths, cards, pins, neQi^cj, candle- 
sticks, ladles, shimmers, ewer2, hats, brushes, white wire w 

2 From Bilbao^ Her ie thejnamc “ bilbo a sword blade 

8 ,£90 a ton at least modern pnoes ^ 
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the fifteenth century. We have two facts apparently 
contradictory . 1 There is the “depopulation” of the 1 - 
country, following on the sheep-farming, that is to 
say a decline in the rural population. At the same 
time there is complaint that the towns are decaying: 
repeatedly “ poor towns desolate, wasted or destroyed 
or'greatly overcharged in taxes”, are permitted by 
Parliament to pay only half of the tax. Plainly 
there must have been good cause: they would not be 
excused merely because they prayed to be. Perhaps 
in some towns there were special reasons: some of 
the ports had been raided by the French; the port 
of Yarmouth had been ruined by a heavy slorm, and 
so on. But the exempted are so widely scattered that 
there must have been some general cause. Yet it 
seems odd that both towns and country are said to 
he decaying at the same time. 

The fact appears to be that in most cases it was 
the older towns which were decaying and new ones 
springing up in their place; and the men from the 
country went to the new towns, because they ware 
less hampered by restrictions. The day of the Gilds 
was beginning to pass away. They became more 
narrow; there was some quarrelling between the 
master craftsmen, who did not like competition, and 
the “journeymen ”, 1 who wanted to rise to be master 
craftsmen. Other Gilds were falling more and more 
into the hands of the wealthier men, men'who were 
dealers and not producers. To be “ of the craft and 
in the clothing" was expensive; entrance fees, and 
the livery itself cost money. So the poorer craftsmpn 
were 1 tempted to leave the towns. After the Wars 
of the.JJ.oses were oyer, the Tudor kings kept good 
order in the country, and it was no longer so needful 

1 Workers by the day [journie). 
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to live behind a stout town wall. So the newton ifn- 
.wailed villages grew into towns, and ths older walled 
towns felt the competition and began to decay. Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Sheffield began to grow 
about this time, types of the new industrial cities. 

So the Gilds became less useful and less vigorous, 
and 3-S they were still rich they offered a temping 
prize to plunder. After Henry VIII’s Reformation 
an excuse was not difficult to find. A good deal of 
the property which the Gilds held was devoted to 
religious or half-religious purposes. Money or land 
had been left by pious gildsmen to found a charity 
in their memory, or to pay a priest to say mass for 
their souls; there were bequests for alms and char- 
ities , ! most 'Gilds had a patron saint, and cele- 
brated his day with a procession, a religious play, 
or something of the sort. After the monasteries had 
been forfeited, the Gilds and Chantries were next 
attacked, and their property (so far as it was devoted 
to religious purposes) confiscated . 1 This helped 
thpir J decline.; they were less wanted, and they became 
much less rich, so they faded gradually into obscurity. 
Nowadays they are picturesque survivals of old days, 
dignified, charitable, and often convivial, but they 
have long ceased to influence trade. Yet, as will be 
shown in a later chapter, their decay was much felt 
at the time, and helped to increase the distress and 
disorder vyhich Elizabeth had to remedy. 

'Except the London Gilds: too powerful for the Government to touch. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Tudors and the Policy of Power 

So far it has been possible to tell the story of the land 
and the industries of England without much reference 
to Its political history. We have only traced what are 
called the economic results of political events, such 
as the consequence of the Norman Conquest upon 
the cultivators of the soil, and the friendliness between 
English and Flemish traders which came from the 
Hundred Years War. Events like Edward l's wars 
with Scotland, or the deposing of Richard II, or the 
Wars of the Roses, we have not touched, because 
they did not much affect the industry and trade of the 
•country. But in Tudor times we come upon a mass 
of things which cannot be so set aside. They are 
important economically as well as politically, that is 
to say, they touch the people as much as Court, King, 
ant? Parliament. 

Briefly we must notice: — 

First, that with the Tudors came the beginnings of 
peace at home. The storm of the Wars of the Roses 
was over; the barons were tamed, and for the future 
gunpowder and cannon would keep them tame. The 
old castles were useless against artillery, and their 
place was taken by great unfortified country houses. 
People no longer needed to dwell in walled towns; 
life became safer, and consequently trade and industry 
grew less feftered. There were, indeed, rebellious 
and disturbed districts. War and plundering still 
went on on the Marches of England and Scotland 
.ill ‘ Elizabeth's day; and Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, and - Elizabeth ' had rebellion:, to deal with. 
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But these were brief and increasingly hopeless. 'Jlhelre 
wvere no more of the hideous years of disorder of the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Secondly, the new factors, new conditions of his- 
tory, which began with the Tudors were extremely 
important. To begin with, Columbus sailed to the 
New eWorld of America in 1492, and in 1498, the 
way round the Cape of Good Hope, found by the 
Portuguese Vasco da Gama, began to open the sea 
route to the East. The share England took in ex- 
ploration will be told later; now we only have to 
notice the pffect of the discoveries. TJiey opened 
the Nerve World for all, but especially to those coun- 
tries situated on the Atlantic - 1 Hitherto, trade with 
the East had J come overland or by the inland seas. 
The Mediterranean had been the highway, and the 
Mediterranean ports busy and rich. Now, however? 
things began to change. England, for so long, as 
it were, up a back street, was now on the front. 
Mediterranean ports began to decline, Atlantic and 
Channel ports to flourish; and England has the'Wst 
of these. 2 

So England became a sea power. Men from Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Bideford, and Bristol imbibed 
that knowledge of the sea that was to foil the 
Armada and to found Great Britain. And just as 
she was having her eyes turned oversea, her old 
enmity with France came — for a time — to an end. 3 

1 T^e Greeks called an inland sea Thalassa and an ocean Oceanus. Hence 
historians describe this change by saying “commerce passed from the Thalassic 
*5tage into the Oceanic" . J 

a:, Spain' has no really good port on the Atlantic, and Portugal only Lisbon, 
which is not very good. Franck had no good ports on the west dl* on the 
Channel, and those that she has made the best of cannot be compared to 
the English pchks. "The sea hates France,” said an eminent FrendiniHn: 4* 
certainly has nci beer. kind y.o her. g 

3 Calais, our last to'jn in France, was taken from us in Mary’s reign. 
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E'ng^and no longer tried to conquer French terri- 
tory, and in c the main under the Tudors therS was 
an alliance between England and France. We were 
ceasing to be a military nation just while we were 
becoming a maritime nation. That was valuable; 
we had not too tnany irons in the fire. 

thirdly, with the Tudors came the Reformation in 
religion. At first sight that does not seem likely to 
touch trade at all; but it did indirectly. When we 
ended our enmity with France we soon began a new 
enmity with Spain ; and the beginnings of this enmity 
came from a quarrel over religion. Henry 'VIII 
divorced his Spanish wife, and in so doing began 
the Reformation. Spain was the great Catholic 
nation; thus the two powers found themselves on 
opposite sides. The easiest way to attack Spain was 
to plunder her settlements in the New World. So 
went out Hawkins and Drake, half for plunder, half 
for faith, partly slave traders, partly sailors of the 
queen, with a dash of the pirate mingled with, a dash 
of tffe Crusader; and they began the British Empire. 

Leaving these things to a later chapter, our business 
now is to grasp the Tudor ideas on commercial policy. 
They were very definite, and they lasted a long time; 
so they had great influence. Even till the coming of 
free trade in the nineteenth century England was in 
some degrees swayed by these Tudor ideas. 

What the Tudors and their statesmen looked for 
was that the nation should be strong. They did not 
aim at wealth, or size, or a great volume of trade, 
or at cheapness, but at power-, they did not c^re for' 1 
the interests of any man if they felt that his interests 
were against the national interest; and the first 
natfona.1 interest — in their eyes— was to be strong. 

All their policy was shaped to this i nd. It is true 
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that the Tudor kings did not invent it. The bpgih- 
mings of it are found under the Lancastrian kings 
and even in Richard II’s day. It may Se taken as 
the national reaction against that policy of Edward 
III which encouraged the alien and aimed at cheap- 
ness. But the Tudors framed the policy and made 
it consistent. We will study it under four aspect^ — 
the Navy, the Land, Trade, and Money. 

The Navy . — All Englishmen, nowadays, recognize 
the worth of a navy. The Tudor method of securing 
one was to encourage shipping. Thus there would be 
plenty of sailors and plenty of merchant ships, which 
could be armed and used for fighting if necessary. 
So they not only built some royal ships, larger and 
bettef than the old , 1 but they took pains to foster 
shipping by Navigation Acts . 2 These laid down that 
none but English ships were to be used for our' 
foreign trade, that goods coming to England or 
leaving the realm were to be shipped in English 
bottoms. Pilots were given a charter and the Trinity 
Hquse established, piers built, ports restored, bubys 
and sea marks erected. Government was not afraid 
to do the thing thoroughly: oaks were to be planted, 
flax and hemp to be grown, so that material should 
not be scarce. Fishermen were encouraged; and 
when, after the Reformation, people no longer kept 
fasts and there was danger that the fishing should 
suffer, people were still bidden by law to eat fish on 
Fridays, “so that the Fishers should be set on work”. 
Here 1 was the nursery for the Navy. 

3 So, too, with the Land. The labourer^ and farmers 

vJ * 

1 Henry VI Is Grace d Dieu was the Dreadnought of the day: iooo tons 

burthen, with 70 guns and 709 crew. ^ 

2 The most renowned act is that of 1651, sometimes mistakenly described as 
the Navigation Act. Byt such acts are far oldlr: the first dates from 1381. 
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were, the backbone of the country and made the best 
soldiers. Besides, it would be disastrous if in time 
of war we had to depend on corn from abroad. 
Hence Parliament encouraged the growing of plenty 
of corn. Foreign corn was taxed, unless the price at 
home was high; and if the price at home was very 
lo\y, corn might be exported. This plan, of cpurse, 
kept the price of corn up, but it did not drive it very 
high. It encouraged the home grower to grow 
plenty, because the price was generally good, and if 
it fell low he could send it abroad. If corn-growing 
were profitable, there would be a vigorous and- pros- 
perous country population ; and this, it was felt, was 
a greater benefit to the country than mere cheapness 
at the risk of danger. 

So with Trade also. The object here was to keep 
c the alien from doing things which the Englishman 
could do; hence protective statutes such as that of 
1463. 1 Observe that the articles excluded are all 
manufactured articles: if they were made at home, 
the^ would give work at home. Raw ipaterials' wf re 
not taxed but encouraged, because they meant work. 
The importing of raw silk was favoured because we 
could not produce pw silk; but the export of raw 
wool was discouraged because we could make that 
up into cloth. Parliament looked at trades from this 
point of view: they were good if they meant more 
work in the country, and bad if they lessened the 
amount of work. Nowadays we say that trade is 
good if there is a great volume of it, without regard- 
ing its nature. But Tudor statesmen did not agree 
withvithis. Some trades might be harmful to the 
country., and if so they were bad, even though they 
were “profitable to the individual traders. - So again 
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they strove to plant new trades, and though gener- 
ally they disliked aliens, they favoured ^tliose who 
came bringing a new trade with them. Most trades 
in those days depended on skill of the workers and 
knowledge of processes — “ trade secrets ” — and aliens 
brought this skill and knowledge. Again, the states- 
men tried to distinguish between what they called 
“thrifty goods” and what they called “unthrifty 
goods roughly between useful things and pure 
luxuries — and they discouraged the latter. Luxuries, 
unsubstantial things, things you could easily do with- 
out, were described as “ half-pennie cockhorses ”, and 
the Govertiment tried to discourage them, and en- 
courage “ thrifty goods” — things you really needed . 1 

Finally, witfi regard to Money, they wished to keep 
a good supply in the country, for gold and silver was, 
in their eyes, the readiest and easiest source of power/ 
At first they tried to prevent the sending out of gold 
and silver, and to lay down that aliens who came to 
sell shguld also buy, and not take their gains with 
thtyn in coiro or bullion. They thought that, so, 
money would come in, and if they checked it going 
out, the amount in the country would be always grow- 
ing. But this plan was found not to work well. It 
was easy to smuggle money out, and hard to catch 
the smugglers. Besides, some trades could not do 
without exporting gold or silver, for example, trade 
to the Eas^ where we had little to sell that the natives 
wanted to buy . 2 So a new way of getting the old 
object was hit upon. It was to attend to what was 
Called the Balance of Trade. It was argued that if 

1 Even games were disliked by Parliament because they diverted people from 

archery, which was useful. The Tudors would have legislated against^ Foot hall 
Leagues in favour of the Territorials, and certainly have pi ohibitea mhstrh tecs' 
papeis and maga'ynes a c . unth^fty. 3 

2 It is no use sending .warm cloth to the dwellers in hot countries. 
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a°nT,jn sold more than he bought he grew rich, and 
that a nationcwould do the same. Therefore all that 
was necessary, they said, was to encourage exports 
and discourage imports. The balance would have to 
be paid in money , and so the country would grow 
rich . 1 

‘Here, then, we get a rough principle in the ideas c>f 
the time, that the exporter was a friend to his country 
and the importer an enemy , but one or two exceptions 
were made. Import of raw material was good; we 
could not produce it at home, and the finished goods 
could be exported for more than the raw material had 
cost, so there would be a net gain. Again, though 
export generally was laudable, yet export of raw ma- 
terial was bad, because it might have "been made up 
at home, and so there was a loss. Further, export (>f 
hmoney to the Eastern trade was not bad, because the 
merchants could sell much of their Eastern merchandise 
again to the foreigner for more than they paid for it, 
and so the money would be replaced. 

T his idea about the Balance of Trade is latef tl}an 
the Tudors. It belongs to the seventeenth and even 
the eighteenth centuries, but it came logically froin 
the Tudor ideas. It is the key of what is called the 
Mercantile System, which governed English policy for 
so long. A fairly full account of the policy has been 
given, because it is an example of a logical system of 
Protection. Men knew what they wanted, Jook meaiis 
to get it, and thought their means were successful* 
They wished to make Englishmen vigorous and Eng- 
land strong. c Whether they did so or not, or whethef 

1 Tbh 1 political economist of to-day woulctadd that if the quantity of money 
in the country increased, prices would rise: people would so be encouraged to 
'-om'6 a»s *iell more here, but to buy less, and setthe Balance o* Trade would he 
turned the oilier way again, fore m ports would Qse and experts decline. Tins 
was hardly perceived by the men of the day. 
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what occurred was in any way a result of whaWhey 
did, is another question. Certainly the history of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries go to 
show that England was strong: the beating off of 
the Armada, the making of the British Empire, the 
overthrow of Napoleon, bear witness to that. But we 
cannot be sure ; we can only be on our guard agakist 
hastily dismissing old ideas as necessarily worthless 
because they are old, or on the other hand assuming 
that what is good for one age must be equally good 
for another. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Distress and Troubles — The Dissolution 
of the Monasteries — The Coinage 

Part I 

” j 

The Tudoroideas for the conduct of trade have been 
explained. The time, however, is not remarkable for 
any great novelties in industry itself. The one im- 
portant exception is the coming of a mass of aliens 
from Flanders, and to a less degree from France, 
during Elizabeth’s reign. Religious persecutions 
drove them from their horiies — the cruelty of Alva and 
the Spanish soldiers who were trying to subdue the 
Protestant revolt in the Low Countries, and the ill- 
treatfnent of the Huguenots in France, coming to a 
head in the famous massacre of St. Bartholomew in 
1572. As these immigrants were Protestants ^they 
were, on the whole, well received in Englan^.cdl die 
more since J they ofthn brought new trades. Thus 
Walloons from ./danclers brought the making of paper 

J J 
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andksilk to Sandwich; various new kinds of «. fine 
cloths — “Jiayes, sayes, arras, and mockados” — wert 
made in Norwich and East Anglia by the four thou- 
sand Netherlanders who settled there; the thread in- 
dustry was set up at Maidstone; lace-making brought 
into Buckinghamshire and Devonshire (Honiton)i 
and other new “mysteries”. In farming, the ne^ 
“enclosed” farms were teaching men the value 
manuring, and attending to the soil; sand, lime, sea- 
weed, and the sweepings of the London streets wer e 
all used. The chief novelty was the increasing use 
hops for brewing beer. 

“Hops, Reformation, Bays and Beer, 

Came into England all in one year ” 

says the rhyme; 1 and in Elizabeth’s reign Kent whs 
-largely turning its orchards into hop-gardens. if* 
however, industrial progress was not very great, y£t 
the time contains much that is of importance from the 
point of the wellbeing and life of Englishmen, apa rt 
froln their trades and occupations. <Tfeere was' ({) a 
breakdown of the old system of the Middle A geS> 
(2) much consequent distress; (3) a series of remedies 
applied by law, some of which lasted long and hh^ 
deep effects. 

We have already traced some causes of the break- 
down of the old system — the growth of new towns, tl ie 
decay of the Gilds, the severance between produc er 
and dealer, and the rise of a wage-earning class work- 
ing for an employer in the woollen trade. Briefly* 
the rules of fne old days, set up by the Gilds, which 
had .tried to check and limit cpmpetition, were giving 
place to a more free system where wages and pric es 
sveyeAriore settled by the state Of the market. Men 
V »• 

1 Somewhat inaccurately : hops cameVarlier. 
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were beginning to bargain for themselves, just -a's in 
the Reformation they were beginning'' te> think for 
themselves. The same spirit of revolt from authority 
and custom was shown, both in trade and in religion. 
Old bonds were loosening, and it was not clear what 
was to take their place. 

It Was also a time of much distress. All times of 
change are apt to be so; for in times of change, active, 
enterprising men make fortunes, while sluggish, 
inert, dull people are left behind — and the greater 
part of mankind are neither active nor enterprising. 
It was a tim-e of much change. To begin with, the 
Reformation unsettled men’s minds; and men with 
unsettled mind,s tend to leave their old occupations to 
“ try their fortune ” — and often do not find it. Again, 
when Henry VIII seized the monastery property, a 
huge amount of land changed hands. Probably at 
least 8000 monks, friars, and nuns were turned out; 
and about ten times that number of people who had 
been employed by the monasteries had to find ^ew 
masters and In ,J many cases new work. The monks 
had been oldfashioned landlords, content with old 
methods of farming. The new men were often active 
improvers, who began sheep-farming and turned away 
the old hands. Again, the monasteries had done 
much to help the poor with charity — perhaps at times 
unwisely given, but still charity. The poor now 
found the 'monastery gates closed and had to go else- 
where. The confiscation of Gild property hit many 
artisans hard. The old relief, given \vhen a gilds-' 
map’s house was burnt, or t^hen he lost his tools, or 
fell sick, or died leaving a widow and orphans? dis- 
appeared.j J The old^ Hospitals also were inv^brjed, in 

1 The effect wai? sonif jhing &s if Government were now to confiscate all the 
^funds of the benefit societies and sick-pay clubs. 
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tfie'came ruin. Elsing Spital for a hundred blind 
men, the i’ajiey for poor, impotent priests, St. Mary' 
of Bethlehem 1 for the insane, St. Mary Spital (the 
Domus Dei) with 180 beds, St. Giles in the Fields for 
lepers, and others in London were all suppressed. A 
little book 2 of 1 542 calls attention to the hard case of 
thspoor, and incidentally gives a curious insight into 
English as written in Henry VIII’s day: — 

“Oh ye Cytezyns, if ye wold turne but even the profettes of 
your chauntryes and obbettes to the fyndynge of the poare with 
a pollytique and godly provysyon, whereas now London beyng 
one of the flowres of the world as touchyng worldly richesse, 
hath so many, yee unnumberable of poare people forced to go 
from doare to doare and to syt openly in the streates bedgyng 
and many not able to do ere other, but lye iw thpir hotvses in 
most grevouse paynes, and dye for lack of ajde of the riche to 
tha greate shame of the, O London. . . . For ye spend un- 
measurably. Upon whom? Even upon them which have no 
neade, as uppon the Nobles and Jentlemen of the Courte, uppon 
the Aldermen and other riche commoners, the poare forgotten, 
except it be with a fewe Skrappes and Boanes sent to Newe gate 5 
for q face.” 

What proved perhaps even more disturbing to 
the life of England than the confiscations, was Henry 
VIII’s debasing of the currency. True he did not 
begin it, but he did it wholesale; and Edward VTs 
Government followed him, till nine ounces of alloy 
were mixed with three ounces of silver, and twelve 
ounces of this medley coined into seventh-two shil- 
lings. The result was that the shilling of 1551 t con- 
lained just ope-sevenfh of the silver contained by th§ 
shilling of 1527. . .. 

Thfe effect of a debased coinage is so disastrous, 

^Bethlehem (" Bedlam"). v 

2 The Lamentacion of a['Chns(tan agaitKt the Cittie If London. 

3 Newgate Prison. w 
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th^t though the matter is intricate, it is worth a>*little 
j study. At first the kings profited: wha£ had made 
one shilling in 1527 made seven so-called “shillings” 
in 1551 ; the Crown could pay its debts at one- 
seventh of the former cost. But the loss speedily 
outweighed the gain. To begin, interest on royal 
debts, had to be paid, and this interest rose enor- 
mously, to somewhere about 28 per cent, and lenders 
from abroad would not take the bad coin. Again, 
the debased coin would not pass at its “face” value. 
Men looked askance at these “ bad ” shillings, and 
they Speedily fell in value to less than a groat. That 
is to say,*prices went up by leaps and bounds. What 
had been purchasable at a shilling now cost many 
shillings. J This upset all bargains and all contracts, 
threw the whole trade of the country into confusion^ 
and that in turn upset the royal revenue. Of course, 
all payments to Government would be made in the 
debased coin, and Government had to take its own 
coinage at its face value. In such times, men who 
have* good coins hoard them, or melt them down, and 
so the coinage goes from bad to worse. Bad money 
drives out good. Swindlers abroad — and in Eng- 
land too — flood the country with money debased still 
further. Then as prices fly up, no one can live on his 
former wages, and industry is upset a second time by a 
violent rise in wages. But as wages always rise more 
slowly than prices, the wage-earner is left for the time 
in dreadful distress: everything is terribly dear, and 
his <vages have not yet risen. So, sooner than starve? 
die wilj beg, or steal, or rebel. The Government has 
driven him to crime. 0 * 

There is^ indeed, no end to the evils of rv>.deb%sed 
coinage, and Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary's 
reigns saw mc^t of J them. How universal was the 
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distress the two insurrections of Edward Vi’s rejgn 
testify. Tf^erfe was one in the West, so serious that>- 
the Protector Somerset had to get the help of a body 
of German musketeers, who shot down the Devon- 
shire peasants in two fierce battles. There was an- 
other in Norfolk, where the rioters, at first orderly, 
soon took as their cry, “Kill the gentry!” and* were 
only quelled when 3000 of them had been slaugh- 
tered, The locality of the insurrections shows us 
much. The West was in arms mainly for its old 
religion, and the West was the most backward dis- 
trict in England. The East was chiefly provokfed by 
the industrial distress, the bad currency , a and the 
enclosing for sheep-farms, and the East was the most 
Protestant, most manufacturing, richest, r and most 
advanced part of England. Widespread must be the 
distress, and misguided the Government, that can 
provoke its extreme Catholics and its extreme Pro- 
testants, its poorest and its richest, its most back- 
ward and its most advanced, the depths of the 
country and the home of manufacture*? to rebel <Jit 
the same time. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Distresses and Troubles — The Remedies of the 
Time for Poverty and Unemployment — 
Elizabeth’s Legislation 

Part II 

C 

Weypiy now pass to the remedies applied to the 
various troubles of thye time, some more,' some less, 
successful. Most successful of °all s.vas ’ Elizabeth’s 
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dealing with the debased coin. It was so bad* that 
•half measures were useless; the whole cbigage had to 
be replaced. This was, of course, a difficult matter: 
the Government could not accept bad coin as good, 
therefore the holders of bad coin would be losers, 
when they paid it in. Further, it was hard to get 
the new money into circulation fast enough; parts 
of the country might be left for a time short of coin, 
which would be disastrous. However, Elizabeth and 
her ministers tackled the whole problem boldly and 
thoroughly. The old coinage was called in by a 
certain date,,, and the new substituted. The thing was 
so well managed that there was little trouble; and the 
country gained enormously by having a sound coin- 
age again? (3ne thing, however, happened: neither 
prices nor wages went down quite to their former 
level. This was due to the fact that silver was be- 
coming much more plentiful. The great silver mines 
of South America were beginning to furnish huge 
quantities of silver to the Spaniards. And by de- 
grees the Spaniards spent it on their wars, anci so 
scattered it over Europe. Thus, with silver becoming 
more common, prices tended to rise. This rise in 
prices went steadily on through Elizabeth’s reign, 
and through the times of the Stuart kings; it is one 
reason why Elizabeth had to be so economical, and 
why James I and Charles I could not make ends 
meet and ^always had to be asking Parliament for 
more money. They had as much revenue as former 
kingk, but the revenue was no longer worth so much-f*- 
Owing ,to the rise in prices, it had less purchasing 
power. This rise in prices affected all who either 


paid rents or lived on rents: those who p;yd. paid 
really less ■ the landlord was , less well off than he 
seemed to be. .^Manufactures, ^however, were busy. 
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Wages did not rise so fast as prices, and the goqds 
that were ipade would sell at a high rate. c 

So, cheered by the new currency, and stimulated 
by a time of steadily rising prices, trade recovered 
and began to “ boom Active trade meant more 
demand for labour; and so some of the “unnumber- 
able poare ” found work. Before this, however,*, both 
Henry VIII and his children had made attempts to 
deal with problems very familiar to us in our own 
day: poverty and unemployment. 

The Black Death had as one of its most serious 
results the creating of a class of vagrant?, and ‘these 
wandered in search of work at higher wages; then 
the enclosures added to the stream and at the same 
time made work scarce The taste {‘or 'a vagrant 
life quickly grows, and consequently in the fifteenth 
century the country was infested with a mass of 
“sturdy beggars", who lived in the main on charity, 
did perhaps a little job here and there, and also a 
goojl deal of stealing. Parliament had no remedy for 
this but punishment: prison, or as tha£ was costly, 
the stocks. Impotent and broken-down men were to 
go to the place of their birth, where presumably they 
would have friends to look after them, and none were 
to beg without a licence. It is curious to notice 
some of the sorts of persons who were so licensed 
as beggars in Henry VII’s day — soldiers, shipmen, 
travelling men, and scholars of the University. 

The destruction of the monasteries added to the 
numbers of the unemployed and at the same 'time 
made the problem more acute, and Parliament took 
a neu- step in 1536. “Ydlenes” was still “the rote 
of all vy/’es”, and there was plenty of punishment for 
sturdy beggars, who \yere to be *'• beten with whyppes 
tyll the body be bloody”; but it wadvseen that some 
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poo/ could not work by reason of age or sicksfess. 
Hence a collection was ordered in chu/ches, and 
relief was to be given “from the common boxes”. 
This is an attempt to organize the charity which it 
was felt ought to support the helpless poor. 

On these lines went the statutes of the next seven- 
teen years, but their effect was not satisfactory. Tlie 
idle did not find work, in spite of savage penalties, 1 
and the charitable did not give enough. Preachers 
were bidden to supply “a godlye and brief exhorta- 
tion to charitye” ; collectors were appointed to “ gently 
aske ahd derpaunde alms” on Whitsundays; the date 
was shifted to Christmas and again to Midsummer 
without effect; heavy fines were placed on collectors 
who refused to carry out their duties; and persons 
who would not give were threatened with the censure 
of vicar and bishop. Still the voluntary gifts did 
not suffice, and, in 1563, persons refusing the “ gentle 
demaunde ” of the collector might be sent to prison. 
Thus cpntribution became in a sense compulsory; 
an$ this wasj made more definite in ' 1597, when, 
after eleven Bills dealing with the matter had been 
promoted in the same year, an Act was passed pro- 
viding a poor rate , which could be levied by seizing 
goods from anyone who refused to pay. 

So the State passed from voluntary alms to com- 
pulsion, and admitted that it was its duty to provide 
for the poor who could not work. Punishment (of 
a rather milder type than before) was to be meted 
out to the sturdy beggar, as hitherto. Yet there still* 
remained the problem of those who wanted work but 
could not find it. ^ 

1 A statute of I547 laid dowg that they were to be "made to be prtP:!ahid D 
and to serve ”, an 5) even allowed branding and} the placing of fetters on them 
when caught, in order t,/ keep them from running away from their masters. 
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first, as has been shown, Parliament refused 
to admit tjpaf there was such a class at all, save fot 
the few temporarily distressed persons who ipight 
be given a licence to beg if the Justices thought 
they really were in a hard case. But an enquiry 
in 1569 revealed that there were 13,000 “masterless” 
men in the country, and an Act of 1572 made an 
effort to deal with the problem. Besides the cus- 
tomary severe measures against the “ sturdy beggar”, 
who is defined in great detail — vagabonds practising 
unlawful games or plays, fencers, players, minstrels, 
jugglers, pedlars, and so on — we have “able-bodied 
craftless men ” with no visible signs of livelihood, 
and able-bodied men refusing “such reasonable 
wages as are commonly given in such parts where 
such persons happen to dwell”; these were to be 
'“set on work” in each parish; vagrant children to 
be apprenticed so that they might learn a trade; 
and habitations built for the impotent poor. And 
in 1576, by an Act entitled For Setting the Poor on 
Work , the collectors were to provide 5 work; wool, 
hemp, flax, &c., were to be bought and given to the 
poor to make up; they were to be paid, and the 
collector was to sell the goods. 

If vagrants refused to work they were to be placed 
in “houses of correction”, where, at their first en- 
trance, they were to be whipped, and there, “kept 
in diet”, they were to be set on work. Here is the 
beginning of the workhouse — a house where work 
-was to be provided. 

Such were the principles of the Elizabethan Ppor 
Law'o.s put together in the Act of 1601: habitations 
and relief raised from the rates for those who could 

r * f l 

not work, punishmenj for those who would not work, 
and work to be found for those vbho could work. 
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Upon the whole the plan did well and was durable, 
although the business of finding work loathe unem- 
ployed proved difficult, and probably was not very 
successful. But the distinction drawn between the 
impotent and the idle was thoroughly wise. We 
shall meet the Poor Law again later, at a time when 
this wise distinction had been allowed to lapse; and 
we shall see how disastrous the change was. 

Similar ideas appear in the great Statute of Ap- 
prentices of 1563, which was intended to regulate 
the conditions under which men were employed. It 
laid down that “craftless” men might be compelled 
to work ftt the fields, especially in harvest time — 
this in order J:o keep up the supply of agricultural 
labourers. 1 It provided that “hirings” were to be 
for a year and not for shorter periods — this to pre- 
vent men restlessly changing their masters. It made 
apprenticeship in all occupations compulsory, and 
lengthened the time to seven years, ending at the age 
of twenty-four — this to secure that all men should 
have a means ’of gaining a living and should be 
reasonably skilled in their callings. Finally, it gave 
powers to the Justices of the Peace in each district 
to fix rates of wages for different occupations in their 
district; they were to consider local conditions, and 
to put out an assessment of wages which was to be 
binding; the old maximum of wages was abolished, 
and they were to use their local knowledge to fix 
what was reasonable in their locality. 

Td a certain extent the granting pf monopolies 
domes under the same heading — the desire to super- 
vise trade. These monopolies were mostly 3 ither 
given to great Merchant Companies, usually* trjdiji^ 
abroad, or Jp persons who invented a new proce^S^ 
The story of theArading companies, of which the best 
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knotvn is the East India Company, falls into 0 the 
chapter oivtfte expansion of English commerce, but 
it may be noticed here that one reason for giying 
these monopolies was to help new enterprises. As, 
however, the Crown used monopolies to raise money 
without the consent of Parliament, they became much 
disliked, and were abolished in 1624. Patents, ‘which 
survived them, were, however, still cause of com- 
plaint. “The monopolisers,” said a member of the 
Long Parliament, “ like the frogs of Egypt, have 
got possession of our dwellings; they sip in our 
cup, they dip in our dish, they sit by tour fire; we 
find them in the dye vat, washbowl, and powdering 
tub.” Yet patents have survived c this hostility, 
though even now they sometimes raise the price of 
things for the consumer. 

Taking this Elizabethan system as a whole, we 
may see much practical wisdom in it. In the first 
place it was flexible ; it did not lay down hard-and- 
fast^ rules which time would soon leave out of date, 
but provided a system whereby new fcofiditions could 
be met with new methods. Because it was flexible 
it proved durable , and that is another great merit. 
Further, it marks an advance in sympathy 1 for the 
poor. The impotent poor were held entitled to relief, 
and it was made the duty of the richer folk to pro- 
vide this relief. The fact that many men were out of 
work, and could not find work, was admitted, and 
some effort made to find work, though probably 
"itot very mu ( oh was done here. It proved too 'diffi- 
cult for the sixteenth century; it still proves too 

c. c 

' 1 pf <£pry -> the punishments for the vagrants were brutal, £ut it was still a 
brutal age. Elizabeth herself commanded the bHills, the bears, and the apes to 
be baited for the amusement of tLe Court; and frbm ab^vc, thVrty traitors’ heads 
mouldering on spikes at the Tower gripned down at theroyal sport. 
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difficult even now. Again, the maximum of ^ages 
was abolished; penalties were fixed foij, those who 
gave less than the Justices’ assessed rate, but none 
for those who gave more: the effort to keep down 
wages was abandoned. Further, it was far-sighted-. 
it insisted on apprenticeship, both as a guarantee 
of skill to turn out good work, and as a security 
that boys should be brought up to a trade and not 
be left to drift into idleness. One of the great 
troubles of our day is that boys begin earning a 
little money at all sorts of jobs which teach them 
nothihg and lead to nothing, and only leave them 
stranded^when they grow up. The just distinction 
between the deserving poor and the undeserving was 
sharply drawn; and experience has shown that 
nothing so speedily ruins a State as encouraging 
the undeserving poor. It is only breeding a race 
of wastrels to hamper the industrious. 


CHAPTER XV 

The Beginnings of the British Empire 

We now come upon a huge subject, the making 
of the British Empire. It is so vast and so im- 
portant that at first sight it may seem to belong to 
the history of Great Britain, and not to find a place 
in the story of our commercial and industrial history 
•at all. But this is not so. It has a very close con- 
nection with our commerce; in fact it was corrAnerce 
that made it worth England’s while to b«cogie v an 
empire at ‘all, for eSrly colonies were prized merefy 
for the wealth. v their mother country could get from 
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them, L fwhether as at first from gold and silver mines, 
or afterwards from trade; every colony was, in old 1 
days, restricted to trading only with its mother 
country. Thus England, striving to widen its trade, 
became an empire as it were by accident. 

The story of the Empire covers the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, if we regard the eighteenth 
century as ending in 1815, when after the battle of 
Waterloo the Congress of Vienna settled the terms 
of peace among the Powers of Europe. In a sense 
our Empire has not altered much since then. We 
have more thoroughly grasped India, but by '1815 
we had already disposed of all rivals there. 0 Again, 
there has been a great expansion of British territory 
in Africa; hut in 1815 we already had Cape Colony 
and Natal, and those are the keys that open the door- 
way to the interior. A great new field was opened 
when we occupied Egypt in 1882 and later the Nile 
Valley. We now have a joint interest in the Sudan 
and have certain rights in Egypt which, since,. 1922, 
has keen an independent kingdom. » « a 

As it is true, in a sense, that the work was com- 
pleted in 1815, so it is true that in 1603 it was not 
begun. Attempts at colonies had been made in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but they had all failed; and when 
the great queen died we did not occupy one acre 
of land oversea. The dawn was breaking - , but the 
sun had not yet risen on the Empire. « 

Roughly speaking, then, two hundred years is the 
period — a long - one. But it divides about halfviay, 
and the earlier and later halves are fairly distinct in“ 
character. In the first period <the work was mainly 
doqe ^ry (private men, and by trading companies. 
England as a State to<j>k little interest and'paid little 
heed. In the second period the Empire was added 
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to,,by successful wars; that is to say, it was th^ very 
■direct work of the State. Again, in tlje first part 
we„occupied new lands, either not peopled at all, 
or peopled by savages; while in the second part 
we mainly captured the colonies of other nations. 
Further, our earlier colonists either went to find gold 
and silver, only intending to stay a brief while/ or 
left England because they wanted freedom to worship 
as they wished in a new home; the later colonists 
relied on trade and agriculture for prosperity. We 
shall find the dividing point between these two 
phases when in some European treaty our Govern- 
ment' begins to think it worth while to make a 
bargain about colonies or overseas trade. This was 
done firsi! in the great Treaty of Utrecht (1713), 
which ended Marlborough’s war in Queen Anne’s 
reign. Here the periods divide. 

■ Briefly we may describe the first part as the Stuart 
period; the second as the Hanoverian . 1 

We .cannot, however, begin with James I, though 
the first successful British colony dates from his time. 
The groundwork was laid before. In front of the 
colonists went the sailors. Where the sailors had 
been, the colonists followed. We have, then, to see 
first what the sailors did in opening the New World 
for us. It may give a wider idea of the value of our 
navy. We are used to think of it as guarding our 
Empire; but it did much more. It won the Empire; 
but for the sailors, there never would have been an 
emjfire at all. 

Mention has already been made of ' the twin dis- 
coveries of Columbus and Vasco da Gama in the last 

1 James I. C&irles I, Charifcs II, James II. and Anne were all Smarts TTffid 
though William HI was only l.nlf a Stuart, his ^ife Mary was a Stuait. George I 
was the fust Hanoverian king (1714). 
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ten years of the fifteenth century, and of the meanipg 
to the worlc^. and especially to England, of the open- < 
ing of the ocean routes, and the passing of commerce 
from the “thalassic” to the “oceanic” stage. 1 It 
passed, however, slowly; the first great discoverers 
were either Italians, or from states on or near the 
Mediterranean. Columbus was a Genoese; Vasco da 
Gama a Portuguese; Cortez, who subdued Mexico 
in 1521, was a Spaniard, and so were Balboa, who 
first made his way to the Pacific, and Pizarro (1531), 
who led the way to Peru. Magellan, who first sailed 
into the Pacific and so round the world, \yas a Portu- 
guese in Spanish service; Cabral, who discovered 
Brazil, where the first permanent European colony 
was made, was a Portuguese. In fact Spain 'and 
Portugal were far ahead. The only early English 
ventures were those led by the Cabots from Bristol 
to Labrador and North America, and the Cabots 
were not Englishmen but Venetians. England was 
not j'et awakened, or was too much occupied, with 
her religious struggle at home. • 1 'a 

When the awakening came, it turned at first in a 
useless direction. There was no idea then that the 
sea was open to all: on the contrary, a new trade 
route was the property, and the exclusive property, 
of the nation that found it. The seaway to the East 
was Portuguese, and the seaway to the West Indies 
and South America was Spanish. 2 Englishmen in 
these waters would be trespassers, and extremely un- 
^-.vAtlcome trespassers, for they were Protestants — that 
is to say, heretics in the eyes of Spain and Portugal,' 
both Catholic States. Hence the first English effort 
was^ t<>_ fiyd a way of our own to the East: some 

1 See p. 77, note, £ t * 

2 We still sometimes speak of the SpanislfMain. 
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new route, unexplored by Spaniard or Portugese. 
iThis could only lie to the north, either to the north 
of Asia or America. If such were found, it would be 
our own ; and as our ships would pass by the cold 
latitudes, it was hoped that the inhabitants would be 
ready to buy our English cloth. Plainly, even if we 
could ..get to the Tropics, we could not sell much 
cloth to dwellers in such hot countries. 

English effort first turned to the North-West or 
North-East passage, and it was long before we gave 
up this idea. That is the reason why the names of 
the early English explorers are scattered over the 
North-W®st Arctic. Frobisher Bay, Davis Strait, 
Hudson Bay, Baffin Land, James Bay, Fox Channel, 
all retail the memory of their finders, and their heroic 
struggles with the ice, ever with a “perfect hope of 
the passage ” 1 as each inlet opened to the west, and' 
ever disappointed. Hudson, sailing into the great 
bay that bears his name, felt sure he had found the 
way at last; but it only led to his death, for his crew 
rmjtiri’ied, set .the old man adrift in an open boat, &nd 
left him to perish. Even the name “ Labrador” tells 
its tale — “ the coast of gold ” whither Frobisher went 
on that frantic gold hunt that drew all the early 
explorers. He found quantities of spiders, which 
cheered up his men, for “spiders”, they said, “be 
true signs of great store of gold ” ; but of course there 
was no go! 4 , and the name of promise, “ Labrador”, 
remains tied to one of the bleakest and barest of 
lands, as a sort of grim geographical joke. The onl\t- 
one of the voyages to the north that produced anything 
was Chancellor and Willoughby’s venture (15^3) to 
the north-east, which led to the discovery pf Arch- 
angel, and 1 ' the opening of a trade with Russia, ’ r 2 t 
* ** 

1 Davis’s words 
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that gime without a seaport on the Baltic. But .the 
“way to Cathay” was not to be won either by East 1 
or West Arctic, and there were no inhabitants to f buy 
English cloth. All that really came from so much 
struggling was the training of a race of sailors who 
had faced the perils of the sea in their most terrible 
fotrp, and had learnt to fear nothing. 

Thus though the route to the West Indies was 
Spanish, Englishmen were tempted to trespass there; 
and as Elizabeth and the Spanish king quarrelled till 
the quarrel ripened into war, trespassing increased 
and the queen had no wish to stop it.„ The t work 
was chiefly done by the Devonshire men, Hawkins, 
Drake, Grenville, Oxenham, sailing from Plymouth, 
Bideford, and Appledore. 1 They went with 'their 
lives in their hands, for trading on the Spanish Main 
’toas, in the eyes of the Spaniards, piracy, and pirates 
got no mercy. Nor, to tell the truth, were they much 
better than pirates: from trading to raiding was a 
short step. They were mostly slavers too. It w;is with 
a cirgo of three hundred slaves fromcWest Africa 
that John Hawkins went to Hispaniola in 1562, and 
again in 1564, overcoming the Spaniards’ refusal to 
trade by landing “ a hundred men well armed On 
his third voyage he took his nephew Francis Drake, 
and lost four ships out of his six, two of them belong- 
ing to the queen, who was very angry, not because 
he had been fighting the Spaniards, but because he 
had made no profit. Drake was soon there again, lead- 
lt\g seventy-three desperate men to attack Norfibre 
. de Dios, neaf Panama, “the Treasure House.of the! 
World”, but failing to carry off his plunder. With 
but eighteen Englishmen he crossed the Isthmus 

1 Appledore, at the mouth of t^e Torridge, is f s a oort little chaneed frorr 
the Elizabethan days. 
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and, looked down on the Pacific, cut off a raufe 
train loaded with silver, and, after endless narrow 
escapes, got home with his plunder. In 1577 he set 
off with five ships on his memorable voyage round 
the world, passed Magellan’s Straits, sailed up the 
Pacific coast, where no English flag had ever flown 
before? plundered the defenceless Spanish towns, arid 
then made his way home by the East Indies and the 
Cape. Three years he was away; of his five ships, 
one 1 only returned. But he brought back treasure 
to the value of ^800,000, and he had opened for 
Englishmen , 

“those wastes of tide 
No generation opened before”. 

» 

What these and dozens of like enterprises of lesser 
fame did was to foster a spirit of adventure that made. 
Englishmen turn their eyes oversea, and to breed 
the seamen who beat off the Armada and won for 
England sea power. The story of the Armada itself 
shows how immeasurably superior the English ^eet 
wtJk as a sea iorce. The great Spanish ships carried 
few guns for their bulk, and their sailors had little 
seamanship.' They were so big that the English 
gunners could not easily miss them ; so slow that they 
qould not come to close quarters to board ; so crank 
and unseaworthy that in a breeze they heeled over 
before the wind, and pointed their lee ports so sky- 
wards that* they could not bring their guns to bear at 
all. ,They were as a fleet antiquated, out of date, and 
qnly dangerous because of the soldiers .they carrieo. 
The English fleet was of the new type, low, stiff, 
seaworthy, relying upon “long bowls” 2 — gunnery 

1 The Goldeti Wind. .> 

2 The ^amc \\h**h Francis hhalce finished 014 Plymouth Hoe as the Armada 
was sighted: and the game at which the Spaniards were hopelessly outmatched. 
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—and seamanship. In the first day’s fighting,, the 
English Ijad but two men killed. In the whole 
affair the Spaniards lost, from battle and storm, 
more ships than we did men. There was no more 
question of who had the mastery of the sea; and 
it was this mastery of the sea that gave us our 
colonies. » 

Leaving the tale of the plundering of Spain and her 
colonies which followed the defeat of the Armada, 
we turn to the early colonies, or “plantations” as 
they were then called. Gilbert’s effort to found a 
colony in America in 1583 failed; so tjid Ra'ieigh’s 
colony of Virginia in 1584, though a feVi- colonists 
hung on till 1586, when Drake brought them home. 
Another batch of 150 were left in 15^7, but in 1590 
they had perished to a man. Indeed these early 
Colonies hardly could prosper. They mostly were 
gold seekers, and there was no gold. They had 
neither the skill, the stock, the patience, nor the wish 
to settle down to tillage. In 1607 the first permanent 
colony began at Jamestown on new principles, Sfmt 
out by the “London Company”, under a leader who 
taught that “nothing was to be expected but by 
labour”. In twelve years the number of colonists 
rose from 105 to 600, and Virginia was thus the first 
English colony. 

Between that and the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury all the Atlantic seaboard of what is now the 
United States was settled, except Georgia and Florida. 
^Their names tell much of their early history; fhany 
of them were the refuge of persons persecuted , fo‘r 
their^religion. The New England States, with their 
scriptural “Salem” and “Concord”, were founded 
by the “ Pilgrim Fathers ” — Phritans wbo sailed in 
the Mayflower in 1620; Maryland \Vas a shelter for 
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Catholics, Pennsylvania 1 for Quakers; Carolina 
memorates Charles II. Many were seqt out hy 
private companies, seeking to make a profit, under a 
charter from the Crown. In the main each governed 
itself, since they were so far away, but they were 
under Crown-appointed Governors. They traded 
with England and with each other, the Southqrp 
States in tobacco, the West Indies in sugar, and all 
in slaves. By 16S6 the average annual shipment of 
slaves across the Atlantic to the plantations was 
20,000; and hardly a voice 2 was raised against the 
iniquity of tfye trade. Some even defended it as a 
sort of missionary enterprise: it brought the negroes 
within the influence of Christianity. 

Mo 3 t of the* work of the Stuart colonists in the 
West has since passed from the British Empire, but 
a more enduring foundation was laid in the East.' 
India is so vast, so rich, so populous, that it seems 
almost past belief that most of the winning of it was 
done,, not by Great Britain herself, but by a trading 
coipp^ny of merchants — the East India Company. 
This great Company which still dominated India in 
i §57 is already almost forgotten, save in history. 3 
But it began in 1600 with a few members and five 
ships: and step by step it won India. 

In Elizabeth’s day, almost all foreign commerce 
was conducted by trading companies. Long before, 
the great (Company of the Merchant Adventurers hqd 
taken up export of cloth. There were the Russian 
Company, the Turkey Company, the Guinea Com^ 


1 William Penn founded the colony. 

2 The Jesuits protested against it. ^ 

3 Sometimes th£ letters H.EX.C.S. still appear after a name — generally 
the obituary colun»is. They isean the “ Hoij^urable East India Company’s 
Service”. 
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part};, the Barbary Company, the Eastland Company, 
and so oip The reason for these companies, which 
were given under Charter from the Crown a mono- 
poly of trade to some particular country, was, that 
in days when pirates were so many, strangers so 
much suspected, and distant regions so little known, 
the individual trader had no chance. He would 
not be welcomed; he would probably be ill-treated 
and plundered; no one was responsible for him. If, 
however, he came as a member of a Company, the 
case was altered. He would abide by the rules of 
his Company, and he would have fri.ends to pro- 
tect him, were he molested. The East kidia Com- 
pany is only one of a number of Companies; but it 
became infinitely the most important. Perhaps it 
was partly that the East Indies were a better trading 
field; but it was in the main due to the fact that 
while in the other Companies each member traded 
with his own capital for himself — on his own bottom 
as sailors say — the East India Company was. a joint- 
stock affair. The members found the capital, ^nd 
the Company traded as a Company, dividing the 
profits. This made it far more powerful than any 
collection of single traders could be. 

Its aim at first was purely commercial. To get 
liberties to trade in the East; to oust the Dutch and 
Portuguese who were already there; to protect itself 
against “interlopers” — persons not in th<S Company 
who wished to poach on the Company’s ground — 
^and to pay good dividends: these were its- first 
objects. Hence it began in the East India. islands, 
striving to get a share in the spice trade, pepper, 
ginger, ^cloves, and so on. The Dutch were in pos- 
session here, and the Compahy was worsted. So 
they turned to India itself, first, liberty to trade 
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had, to be got from the Mogul Emperor; then°th*e 
traders wanted a living-place and a stor£ — so they 
obtained leave to set up their first “factory”, as it 
was called, at Surat in 1612. Other factories here 
and there on the coast followed, one at Madras 
in 1620, one on the Hoogly in 1640. Charles II 
married a Portuguese wife, and part of the dowry 
he got with her was the Portuguese settlement of the 
island of Bombay, which thus became the first terri- 
tory owned by the Company in India. Factories, of 
course, had to be protected from plunderers and from 
the unfriendly Dutch ; so forts were built to guard 
them. Ft?rt St. George near Madras was the first. 
Thus with no^other objects than the securing of the 
traders, the 8 Company began to get little settlements 
dotted about, a fort here and there with cannon, a 
few soldiers to defend them. They had no idea of 1 * 
conquest; all they wanted was peace, and liberties 
to trade. 

In th^ latter half of the seventeenth century J:he 
English mastery of the sea, won against the Armada, 
was challenged by the Dutch. They, too, had thriven 
by war again,st Spain ; they, too, had an opening on 
to the new trade routes; they were before us in the 
East; they ousted our fishermen; they were absorb- 
ing the carrying trade of the world. Hence a very 
bitter contest began between ourselves and Holland, 
fought out* in two ways: first by fleets battling in 
the Channel, and secondly by a series of laws. In 
the fiferce fighting we were fairly matched; neither 
sfttehad much the best of it. But we struck Holland 
a tremendous blow by the Navigation Acts of ji 651 
and 1660. Jhe ideas were old; but these Actsjvere 
specially intended to jiarm the Qutch. They forbade 
any export or import of goods between England and 
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any'part of America, Asia, and Africa, except in ships 
built and owned in England and manned with Eng- 
lish crews; they prevented any aliens being factors or 
merchants in our colonies; they prohibited the bring- 
ing of Eastern goods to England from any Dutch 
port; they excluded all Dutch who caught fish, and 
so' drove Dutch fishermen from our waters. This 
policy was completely successful. The Dutch power 
began to wane and the carrying trade to come to the 
English flag. And when for a time the two nations 
made peace — being both under the same sovereign, 
William of Orange — England forged steadily ahead, 
leaving her smaller rival behind. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Life in the Seventeenth Century 

The seventeenth century 'is perhaps- the most fas- 
cinating of all the centuries in English history. The 
barbarity of the Middle Ages had gone, but the 
romance of past times still lingered. England had 
not yet settled down to the prosiness which is much 
a mark of the eighteenth century, and she had nothing 
of the bustling commercial character of the nineteenth 
century. In the seventeenth century we have the 
great events — the struggle of the Civil War which 
< Saved the liberties of England, the definite refusal to 
have a Catholic monarchy, and the victory o f Parlia- 
ment: over the Crown ; we have the tragic life and 
jjpath cf Charles I, the great figure of Cromwell, the 
steadfast purpose of William ’of Orange; we have 
,the translation of the English Bible, the perfecting 
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of the English tongue, the work of two unmatched 
poets, Shakespeare and Milton. Yet even apart from 
these the century is amazingly picturesque. It is the 
most beautiful period of English dress; the cavalier 
in his careless magnificence is rivalled by the sober 
dignity of Puritan costume, and each far surpasses the 
elaborate and somewhat ungainly fashions of Tudor 
days and the stiffness of Georgian times. Again, 
though it is not possible to say much for Charles the 
Second, either as a king or as an example to his 
subjects, yet as a companion no one of the kings 
who -^preceded him could approach him in charm. 

If it werQ granted to call back any one of them from 
the shades in order to enjoy an amusing hour’s talk, 
Charles the Stecond, witty, good-natured, every man’s 
friend but his own, would be the almost certain 
choice. * 

It may then be worth while to turn for a brief 
space from strictly industrial history, in order to see 
something of what England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury’ really jvas; how Cavalier and Puritan, ^and 
^fhig and Tory, lived and learnt, and travelled, and 
’ate and drank, and amused themselves — if they ven- 
tured to do so ; in a word, to try to realize the social 
life of the time. It may lose some of its romance in 
the realizing; there were many discomforts. 

What chiefly strikes the traveller from the Con- 
tinent as, he journeys from Dover to London — or 
indeed almost anywhere else through our land — is 
the. smallness of the fields and the multitude of thy_ 
■hedges. In most parts of France and Germany he t 
is” use’d to huge, wide, unenclosed plough-lands. 
England by contrast appears almost a series of gar- 
dens. Bift we should not see it so if we were s takSn 
back to se'^enteentA-century England and could flit 
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over^t in an aeroplane. Some enclosure had been 
done,' but the mass of the country was still either 
open field dr a wilderness of heath and moor — almost 
hedgeless, but broken with great tracts of brushwood 
and trees, remains of the old English forest dating 
back to times before history. Most of the flat eastern 
counties were still marsh. It was not till Charles II’s 
day 'that Dutch engineers were brought over to begin 
the draining and reclaiming of land which was so 
like their own home. North of the Trent — now the 
busiest part of England — there was a very scanty 
population, living, indeed, for the most part an 
almost barbarous life. Some of the Yorkshire towns 
were thriving on clothmaking, but the country was 
wild and the people wilder. The lung yeais of 
violence and plunder on the Border did not end even 
when James I became king. Hordes of mosstroopers 
still raided cattle, if these were not drawn at night 
into the shelter of some fortified “ peel ”; magistrates 
had powers to call out armed men ; parishes kept 
bloodhounds to hunt evildoers; all men — even the 
judges on Circuit — went armed, and carried provi- 
sions, for none could be bought on the way. Such’ 
was the North. 

And even the more civilized parts of England 
would show other strange things. True that wild 
boars had just become extinct, while the last wolf 
was killed in Scotland in Charles II’s day. But wild 
deer were still common. Queen Anne saw a herd of 
Hive hundred while on her way to Portsmouth, and 
. at Enfield — close to London — there were quantities- 
of them. The white wild cattle still roamed the 
forests; badgers were plentiful; wild cats howled at 
night; fen eagles and cranes frequented the eastern 
marshlands; and troops of huge bustards’ were seen 
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on the downs, where men hunted them with grey- 
hounds. ‘ • 

Men’s habits would be almost as strahge as the 
look of the land itself. “Justice and police” would 
seem to us a curious mixture of ferocity and incom- 
petence. We should not, indeed, see a heretic burnt 
alive after James I’s day; but we should find the 
nation, from the king downwards, firmly convinced 
of the reality of witchcraft, and busy in hunting out 
and burning or hanging witches, poor old hags, 
guilty because it was said they had formed covenants 
with black dogs or a “Goblin called Tibb”, or be- 
cause thgy ’were ugly and muttered with toothless 
jaws, or because a neighbour had unaccountable 
twinges o( rheumatism, or his cattle died, or some 
misfortune led him to think he was “overlooked”. 
Justices of the Peace dealt shrewdly with that terror 
of the land, beggars, 1 and each town and village kept 
a watchman and constable to catch evildoers. Thief- 
catching and so forth was, however, a local job, and 
once ioVer the parish border the thief was very likely 
n8t followed; the constable sat down and thanked God 
he was well rid of a knave; and the pursuit became 
slacker and 'slacker. the farther the criminal went from 
the scene of his crime. But if he was caught he was 
usually convicted, whether guilty or not. The prac- 
tice of the Law Courts was all against him. He was 
kept ignorant of the evidence; he was not allowed 
counsel; tie could not get witnesses on his behalf 
readily. And the jails were horrible, often let out to 
jailers who made profit out of the pooa prisoners tfy 
blows ‘and starvation. However, there were fewer 

1 “ Hark* hark! the dogs do bark. 

The J>eggars are coming to town.” 

No wonder the dfcgs bqjked afcd the village f(2k trembled. 
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thieves in prison than might be supposed. Flogging 
was the penalty for small offences; death for great 
ones. This kept the jails small, and saved money to 
the rates. 

The squire of the time lived at home and travelled 
little; very likely he never went farther than his 
market town. He managed his estate, sold his 
corn, fatted his beasts for the Martinmas (November) 
slaughtering, lived on salt meat all the winter, drank 
quantities of beer, hunted stags, baited badgers, went 
fowling with his fowling-piece. He had probably 
been “out” for King or Parliament, and told- long 
stories of the fighting. He had little education, send- 
ing his son to the local grammar school where he 
himself had gone. The boy wrote home ce r emonious 
letters beginning “ Hon d - Father, Sir”, and ending 
■With “ your dutiful and obedient son ”. If he went far 
into learning it was classical, though in Charles II’s 
day men were already beginning to ask if “innocent 
English authors” and “the principles of arithmetic, 
geofnetry, and such alluring parts of learning'” might 
not well take the place of “getting against breakfast 
two or three hundred Rumblers out of Homer, or to 
have measured out very early in the morning fifteen 
or twenty well-laid-on lashes for letting a syllable slip 
‘too soon, or hanging too long upon it ”. The women 
abode at home and embroidered, sewed, spun, brewed 
gooseberry wine, and made the pastry. They rose 
from dinner early and left their lords and masters 
Jp their tobacco and ale at the table — or under it. 

Suppose o'er country squire for some amazing 
reasoq. obliged to make the long journey to Londdn. 
The question arises, how will he go? The usual way 
iS*io ‘ride “post”, that is, getting a fresn horse at 
each posting-house ofo the road."’ If he had to take 
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his wife with him — which he thanks heaven he a has 
jiot ’to do — the good dame would ride pillion behind 
him or one of his servants. But the squirt has heard 
of the great novelty of the time, the Flying Coach 1 
which does the journey from Cambridge (fifty-five 
miles) in the marvellous time of thirteen hours. Ac- 
cordingly he makes his way thither, and passes the 
night at that good inn, the Bull, and the next day 
starts betimes at six in the morning. He is not 
very lucky; the weather is wet, and the sides of the 
roads are perfect quagmires — only the centre is hard; 
and the coach encounters strings of stage-wagons 2 
laden wit}} heavy goods, and passengers who could 
not afford the Flying Coach. These wagons refuse 
to gi*e way, ¥md the coach, trying to round them, 
sticks fast in the mire; oxen have to be fetched from, 
a farm near by to lug it out. They upset it. For-» 
jtunately all the six passengers have already alighted, 
but it is long before the mud-spattered vehicle is on 
its wheels again, and the sun sets ere they are clear 
of Epplng Forest. This is serious, for the forest is 
infested with highwaymen. The guard looks to his 
blunderbuss, squire loosens his pistols in their 
holster; eyes strain into the dark, and every ear is 
on the alert for the gallop of a horse. Was not the 
coach robbed here a week since by Claude Duval or 
some other “gentleman of the road”? Deep relief 
is felt when the trees are at length left behind. 

When he reached London he would find it very 
busting and busy with strange sights; hackney 
coaches and sedan chairs out of which sttpped “mon- 
strcJus fair ” women and richly dressed men.^ He 

1 " Flying Coacjies ” began in 1669. £ 3 ^ 

2 This was why cart-horse harness included bells, to give warning of their 
approach. The t&lls stiil survive, though no £?nger needed. 
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wot^ld see soldiers of the newly raised' regular army, 
one bf the Life Guards, of which even the privates 
were often f - gentlemen, or of the Blues, the Buffs, the 
Coldstreams, or the Dragoons; the streets would be 
gay with signs. Perhaps a town friend would take 
him into one of the “coffee houses” — the clubs of 
the day, where he would hear the latest tattle and 
haVe the celebrities pointed out to him; he would see 
the news sheets of the day, the Public Advertiser or 
the Mercurius Politicus, and perhaps might read this 
advertisement: — 

“That excellent, and by all physicians approved, Chiha Drink 
called by the Chineans Telia, by other nations Tayyalias Tee is 
sold at the Sultaness Head a cophee house by the Royal Ex- 
change.” i, i. 

( Probably if he tried the “Tay alias Tee” he thought 
it a poor beverage compared with beer. 

He may have been moved to take a walk outside 
London, in which case he would stroll to the “vil- 
lage ” of Chelsea or to that exquisite rural hamlet, so 
much praised by the poets of the day) Islington,' or 
going from St. James’s towards Paddington he might, 
if it were winter, flush a woodcock in the fields where 
Regent Street now runs. Or a friend would ask him 
to make one at a dinner party. Here are three menus, 
the first homely, the second served in the new fashion 
of courses, the third really magnificent. 

“ i. A dish of marrow bones; a leg of mutton; a loin of veal; 
a dish of fowl, three pullets and a dozen larks all in a dish; a 
great tart, a nec.t’s tongue, a dish of anchovies; a dish of prawps 
and cheese. 1 ; 

“ 2.' A brace of stewed carps, six roasted chickens, and a jowle 
of salmon c hot for the first course, a taozy and two neats’ tongues 
£nd cheese, the second course. *- 

“ 3. Fricassde of rabbit!,' and chicked?,, a leg oPmutton boiled, 
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three carps in a dish, a great dish of a side of Iamb, disji a! 
roasted pigeons, dish of four lobsters, a lamprey pie (a mosf rare 
pie), a dish of anchovies, good wine of several setts, and all 
things mighty noble and to my great content.” 

Dinner was at one, and few did any work after it; 
but all, whether artisan or merchant, shopkeeper or 
Government official, began early, often at five or six 
in the morning; and if they ate a great deal of dinner 
they seldom had more for breakfast than a “ morning 
draft” of ale with bread, butter, and radishes. 

Having had the good fortune to dine with Mr. 
Samue? Pepys, our squire went on to “the play”, 
where possibly he saw the king, and was much 
shocked at the new fashion of women appearing on 
the stage. »“And so home” to his inn, perhaps on 
the way getting a dousing of slop-water emptied, as 
was the custom then, into the street from the upper* 
windows, and perhaps meeting one of those bands 
of midnight roisterers, “Mohocks”, “Hectors”, 
“Nickels” as they were called, who used to beat the 
watch, insult passers-by, kiss the women, and make 
night hideous with tumult. Squire shrinks into a 
doorway as tfre band passes yelling up the unlighted 
street, and reaches his inn. As he drops off to 
sleep he hears the watchman parading the street with 
his owl-like cry — “ Past two o’clock and a windy 
morning, dark as pitch.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The Threshold of the Eighteenth Century — A 
Summary of Commercial and Industrial 
Conditions 

When we come to the eighteenth century we find 
ourselves on the threshold of an immense change. 
All through we have been tracing that form of change 
that is called progress ; but progress is of different 
kinds; it may be slow, or it may be ra,pid — s'o rapid 
that we employ a stronger word than change, and 
speak of revolution. Hitherto most of the progress 
we have been tracing has been slow. “ At the time of 
the Black Death, changes certainly came quickly, and 
"we might fairly describe them as “revolutionary”. 
But, in the main, English industry and agriculture 
and commerce progressed slowly down to the end of 
the seventeenth century. If we summarize each of 
these departments of the nation’s social life we sfudl 
see that this is so. 

Agriculture .— Here some progress had been made, 
but it had been rather in men and their way of living 
than in the methods of farming. Villeinage and serf- 
dom, of course, -had disappeared, and the triple 
system of landlord, farmer, and labourer had in the 
main taken its place. A good deal of land had been 
“enclosed” for sheep-farming, though by the end of 
ghe sixteenth century this enclosing had come 'more 
or less to ah end, and corn-growing was again be- 
coming the more profitable occupation . 1 Some new 

^ 1 rcletv, writing in Elizabeth’s reign, speak^ of the neighbourhood of Harrow 
thus: — 

o i. 

"Yet this fruteful and pleasante country yeldeth little comforte unto the v/ay- 
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fruits and ope or two new crops had been introduced. 
•Farmers were beginning to use horsey more for 
ploughing, and oxen less. Ploughs and agricultural 
implements were better, as iron had grown cheaper. 
Manures were more used. A good many farms were 
hedged in, lying in one piece instead of being scat- 
teredoOver “open field”. Yet in many ways practi- 
cally no progress had been made at all. A great 
quantity of land still remained either forest, moor, 
or undrained marsh. Even of the arable land much 
was still cultivated as “open field” with all the 
defectil of tfiat system — waste of time walking from 
one plot-* to another, impossibility of trying new 
methods, difficulty of draining or keeping land clean 
fronf 3 thistles and so on, if your next neighbour was 
a lazy fellow who allowed his thistles to seed. There 
were no root crops, and no grasses such as the cloverS 
and lucernes. There was the same round of wheat 
barley fallow, wheat barley fallow, as in the days of 
the Cqnqueror, and this condemned one-third of the 
Iq/icKto be useless every year. As there wer^ no 
root crops, there was little winter feed. Cattle were 
slaughtered u and salted at Martinmas, and everyone 
lived mainly on salt meat in the winter. No attempt 
had been made to improve sheep and oxen by scien- 
tific breeding: they were still gaunt, thin, leggy 
beasts, mainly skin and bone, and often plagued with 

faringe man 11P the winter season, by reason of the clayish nature of the soyle, 
which after it hath tasted the autombe showers it beginneth to mix deep andi 
dirtye^ yeldmge unsavery passage to horse and man. Yet the cou ntrye swayne 
holdeth it a sweet and pleasant garden, and with his whyQpe and whysell, i&n 
make hin^elf melodye, and dance knee deep in dirte, the whole daye, not hold- 
ing it any disgrace unto his person. Such is the force of hope of future proffitt. 

' The deepe and dirtiest lothsome soyle 
Yeldes golden grayne to carefull toyle.’ 

' ‘ And that is £he cause tli^ the industrious and painful husbandemann will 
refuse a pallace, to dro^le in theys golden puddles. ” 
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diseases. And ot course science had not yet cpme 
to tell the farmer how to make his soil fertile, to rid. 
his crops of insect plagues, and to cure his sickly 
cattle. Thus, in the main, agricultural knowledge 
had stood still, or moved very little. 

It is much the same story with industry. True, 
here we had acquired some new trades. The weaving 
of liner cloths had been planted by Edward III (the 
“Old Drapery”), and clothmaking had been again 
stimulated by the mass of Flemish and Dutch weavers, 
dyers, and clothworkers (the “New Drapery”) who 
had come in Elizabeth’s day to live in a land nvhere 
they would be allowed to worship as they wished. 
The same cause had sent us a mass of Huguenots, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, whe c n Louis dK.IV 
of France revoked the Edict of Nantes, which had 
for so long granted his Huguenot subjects liberty 
of worship. We owe to them silks of all kinds, 
ribbons, sailcloth, tapestry, papermaking, watches 
and clocks, glassmaking , 1 and other things . 2 But 
apaf c from these new trades, methods wqj-e all olS aijd 
unprogressive. The loom and the hand-wheel had 
changed very little from old times. Iron was still 
smelted with charcoal as in the days of the Romans. 
No porcelain had been made in England, and only 
very rough earthenware. Salt was still mainly made 
from sea water. No true cottons were yet made in Eng- 
land. Goods were sent about the country jn wagons 
or along the rivers; roads were not yet “ made ” with 
macadam, and there were no canals. Above* all 

C 0 

1 Most of the technical terms in the glass trade are of French origirf: e.gathe 
melted glass, the “found” {fondre ) ; the fork, "foushart” {fourchette)\ the 
place for the crucible, the “siege” (stige). 

2*E g.Che s^ret of hatmaking. So completely c did France Io&e the trade that 
even Cardinals of the Roman Church had to byy their hat^ from Protestant 
England for a time, till France bribed a workman td 6 return. 
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there was no power: wiiat little machinery there wdS 
.was all worked by hand, except where waterwheels 
or windmills were used to grind corn or to pump. 
There were practically no factories; industry was still 
what we call domestic. Just as with agriculture, had 
an Englishman of King Henry V’s day returned 
to ear t th in Charles II’s reign two hundred and fifty 
years later, he would have found very much which 
was still of the old style, familiar to his earlier date. 

Certainly he would have found some more progress 
in Commerce. There was the New World, now open. 
He would stare at the idea of Englishmen trading by 
sed. with jhe East Indies, and “America” would be 
something quite new. The size of the ships would 
amazfe him. afld the business of the ports. Yet apart 
from this, he would find much of the old pattern. 
Commerce restricted to particular trading companies? 
merchants living over their counting-houses; many 
payments still made in silver and gold. But if you 
were to take a modern merchant and put him back 
over^wo hundred years to Charles II’s day,* he 
would be quite bewildered. There would be no 
Banks and no bank notes, no Stock Exchange; no 
papers with quotations of current prices; no railways 
or steamships; not even a penny post; no limited 
companies with shareholders in our sense of the 
word; no daily news of foreign Exchanges to study; 
no cheque ; no telephones, telegraphs, or cables; no 
news from America or the East, save by an occasional 
sailing ship; in fact scarcely anything which the 
modern merchant uses, needs, or consuls manv times 
daily. * _ 

Vast, then, is the revolution which has taken place 
between KSng Charles IPs day and our owft, 'In 
agriculture, '*indjistr} , ) and cordVnerce. The ensuing 
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chapters will make the attempt to give an outline 
of it. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

The Eighteenth Century — Outlines of the 
Main Changes 

If we include in the “eighteenth century” the 
fifteen years of war which really lie outside it in date 
but belong to it in character, and so go down to the 
battle of Waterloo (1815), we shall see vast changes. 
First came the Union of England and Scbtland into 
“Great Britain” (1707). The two countries gave up 
commercial rivalry and agreed to become partners — 
much to the advantage of both, but most to the gain 
of Scotland, 1 which had hitherto been poor, back- 
ward, and often torn to pieces by rebellions and 
Highland raids. Close on the heels of “Great 
Britain ” came the making of “ Greater Britain 
As has been seen in Chapter XV, a good deal of pro- 
gress had been already made here. We had a fringe 
of colonies down the eastern coast of the United 
States. But these were in no sense a national affair. 
Until the reign of Queen Anne almost all of them 
had been planted by private efforts. Enterprising 
merchants had sent out expeditions to colonize; or 
rren persecuted at home for their religion had made 
new homes oversea. The State cared little for these 

1 It is worth thinking what might happen if Ireland, Wales, and Scotland all 
ha^ Hc.‘ne Rule. There would then, in all like’ihood, be a il.ajority of Tariff 
Reformers in England, arid England might set u^ a tariff against, say, Scottish 
industries. The effect on Scotland would be serious. r ' 
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“plantations”, as colonies were called, and had cfone 
frothing to add to them. Jamaica, conquered by 
Cromwell, was the only gain made by war; Crom- 
well, in this as in other things, was in advance of 
his time. But in the eighteenth century the English 
Government began to realize the value of colonies, 
and to* get them by war from her rivals in Europe. 
So by 1815 we had won Canada from the French and 
Cape Colony from the Dutch; we had taken many 
West India islands — then most valuable as the sole 
source of sugar; we had begun to interfere with the 
Ea§t India Company, and by the work of Clive and 
Warren Hastings had ousted the French and were 
rapidly making England supreme in India. We had 
indeed lost J our North American colonies! but the 
discovery of Australia and New Zealand had done } 
something to make up our loss. Great Britain and 
in a sense Greater Britain, then, were the work of the 
eighteenth century. 

A gaj», as we have seen, in Queen Anne’s dpy 
England was ftiainly an agricultural country; what 
n^mufacture she did was all done by hand; power- 
driven machinery was unknown. She had a small 
population, and had no trouble in growing corn 
enough at home — even though the methods of agri- 
culture were still very backward. Wood was still the 
common fuel, and roads were atrocious; canals were 
not made ; %hips, of course, used sails ; there were no 
factories, very few banks, no great industrial con- 
cerns* hardly any newspapers. On the,other hand,® 
by tjie end of George Ill’s reign we were a manu- 
facturing country — the world’s workshop. Machfciery 
was used in, all the textile trades; the grea(t cotton 
industry had, leapt igto life ; cc^al mines were busy 
providing fuel, not only forjiearths, but for furnaces; 
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we 'Were supplying the world with iron and £teel^ 
excellent coads had been made; canals covered the 
country ; factories had sprung up — at first on the river 
banks, where water power could be had, then, later, 
near the coalfields when James Watt had made the 
steam engine efficient. Ships had been seen which 
went without sails, and soon the new power J was to 
be applied in the locomotive. It was no longer 
possible to feed the huge population on home-grown 
corn, and we had become a corn-importing country. 

Hardly less striking was the change in the country- 
side. The last relics of the old “ opefn field” dis- 
appeared. Commons were enclosed; large farms 
took the place of small ones;, the yeoman farmers 
dwindled; new and better methods of agriculture, of 
stock-raising, of cropping, were followed. Yet though 
all these things increased the supply of home pro- 
duce, the busy towns absorbed it all and wanted 
more. Bread was often dear, and farming still pro- 
fitable. a i 

It was this prosperity at home, this “boom” J 'in 
town and country, that enabled us to bear the bur- 
den of all the wars of the eighteenth century, ending 
up with twenty years of struggle against France and 
Napoleon, and come out triumphant. Great Britain 
could endure the cost of war better than her rivals; 
we spent and borrowed, and borrowed and spent, 
till the National Ddbt, which in 170 7 was i'7 millions, 
stood in 1815 at the staggering figure of 800 millions. 
The large s<ze of a debt may seem an odd way 9] 
indicating wealth; but the point is that none ’'but 
an enormously rich nation could carry such a debt. 
Perhaps we cannot begin our particular sorvey of th( 
eighteenth century better than with some account o 
changes in finance, For not the least of our resource: 
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wa^our “credit”, the belief that we could and ^ould 
’discharge our obligations. And while tht? growth of 
this credit really depended on the growth of the pros- 
perity and the industry of the country, yet the bring- 
ing of it into use was mainly due to the Bank of 
England. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Banlcs ^and Credit — The Bank of England 

Orte of the shief essentials of business is the saving 
of time ; another, very obviously, is the saving of 
money, and a’ third is security, or the saving of 
worry. Enormous progress in all these “savings” 
has been made since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century in England, and much of this progress is due 
to thfygrowth of Banks and Banking. j 

°We are so well used to the easy carrying out of all 
sorts of difficult things in business, that we are apt to 
forget the' difficulties. For example, we desire to pay 
money to someone in a distant part of the country, 
or in Australia, or in Canada, or in a foreign country. 
If we had to see to it ourselves it would be a most 
troublesome and hazardous business. Were the sum 
large the ‘weight of the gold would make carriage 
expensive; there would be the risk of loss, or robbery; 
tjiere would be the trouble of calculating the sum ffi 
foreigmcoinage, and ever so many other things. These 
are all avoided. If the payment is to be made Abroad 
we purchase from oyr bank a draft for the^amaunt; 
if in the U sited. Kingdom we^end a cheque crossed 
Co.”, and w/ite “ not* negotiable ” on it. The 
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receiver can only cash it through a banker, and if it 
falls into the wrong person’s hands it is practically 0 
impossible for him to turn it into money. Money 
can thus be paid to a distant person without trouble 
and without expense, save of some few stamps for 
postage, cheque, and receipt. 

Qr again, we desire to travel, and at first sight it 
would appear as if we must take a large sum of ready 
money, and be always anxious for its safety. Again 
this can be avoided. Even where a cheque will not 
be accepted, we can take a circular letter of credit or 
“circular notes” — that is to say, an authorization 
from our bank at home to certain foreign banks in 
almost every city on the Continent or throughout 
the world to pay cash, on presenting the note and 
a letter of authorization. Neither note nor letter is 
of itself more valuable than pieces of paper. It is 
easy to keep them apart so that both cannot be 
stolen together. And so again the system of bank- 
ing makes the carriage of money easy. 

Again, it may be that a man for some purpose 
needs a large amount of money wherewith to make, 
payments at home, for which cheques will not do. 
Instead of burdening himself with more gold than 
he could lift, he gets Bank of England notes ; Croesus 
could carry his whole fortune in this way without 
being weighed down. 

Or again, a man has money, but no aptitude for 
business, nor desire to embark in it. He can invest 
his money; that is, he can buy shares in some com- 
pa.ny which will use his money in its business to make 
profits. ' Out of the profits it will pay him dividends 
for the usp of his money. He can, if he pleases, lend 
it to private concerns t .which may, pay a higher rate, 
but wheie the business may involve more or less risk; 
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. or h§ can lejid. to Government, who pay him^Qw 
interest, but his money is secure; or he ca$i leave it 
on deposit at his bank, and his bankers will use it 
and allow him interest. In all these ways he is 
saved trouble, and often anxiety — and all that passes 
is not money, but bits of paper, cheques, certificates 
of shares or stock, receipts, dividend warrants; ejlf 
paper bearing in most cases stamps of some kind, 
and representing money. All this is due to the 
working of a financial system depending largely on 
the banks. 

These' things apply alike to great and small, rich 
and poor. ® If the country is engaged in a war, and 
cannot find the^ ready money 1 to carry it on, it issues 
loans bearing interest; and people with surplus funds 
invest in the loan, that is to say they send orders to 
brokers to buy and bankers to pay; and so the rich 
1 man’s capital is transferred by the banker to the use 
of the Government to pay for rations for troops or to 
build battleships. The poor man has his Savings 
Bapk Book; h&>pays in his money at the Post Office, 
and Government allows him interest on it, keeps his 
money safe fpr him, uses it, and issues it to him 
when he wishes. 

In fact, all this enters so deeply into every side of 
life that it is scarcely possible to imagine a country 
without it. Yet most of this banking and credit and 
company eaterprise has grown up in the last two 
hundred years. It really began with the Bank of 
England, and that started in 1694. t 

The story of the rise of banking in feurope is a 
curious one, too long to tell here. The easiest 

1 During the Gr$at War the gfcld coin current in the country was replaced 
by "Treasury Not®”. (Jold ii* now used by banks for settling balances 
due to foreign countries. It is not in daily use within the country. J 

• • • * « 
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barfkers were Italians, 1 merchants from (Genoa, Flor- 
ence, and’ other cities, whose main business was t6 
lend money to States. Our kings borrowed from 
them to pay for their wars, and Edward III was slow 
in paying, and so ruined the great Italian house of 
the Bardi. But though these banks sent money about 
by letters of credit and bills of exchange, they did not 
deal with individuals or take deposits and pay interest 
on them, because this branch of banking had not been 
developed, and in the opinion of the time what we 
call “ interest ” was illegal and wrong. It was thought 
fair for one man to go into partnership with another, 
because he only took profits if profits were’ made; he 
also ran the risk of incurring a loss.,- But tp take 
interest, or as it was formerly called usury, was to 
( bargain for payment for your money whether a profit 
was made or not-, and this was held to be unchristian. 
The Jews, of course, took usury, and this was one of 
the reasons why they were so unpopular. Edward I 
expelled them all from England, and they w~re not 
allowed by law to live in England again till Crom- 
well's day. t 

Before this, however, opinion had changed, as it 
was bound to change when the conditions of com- 
merce widened. As soon as it was common to trade 
with borrowed money, it was held to be fair to ask 
for payment for the use of the money. Loans were 
no longer merely made to oblige somedhe in tem- 
porary distress; 2 they were means of getting control 
of money. . So the law changed with opinion, and 

1 This is why the banking street in London is called Lombard Street ^Lom- 
bardy): 

2 Thiis is exactly the case of Antonio in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice . 

He wanted money because his ships had not Returned, and lie borrowed from 
Shylock. But he describes usu£; (interest) as tailing a 1 ' breeS for barren metal”, 
i.e. paymeht where no profit was ma^e, , 
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in Henry VJII’s day the rate of “interest” was*fixed 
'by law. Ten per cent might be taken} anything 
above this was “usury” and illegal. This is our 
modern distinction, though we have long given up 
any attempt to fix a legal rate; interest we allow to 
be fair, but excessive interest we call tisury. 

Th <3 first persons to take advantage of this aew 
permission were the goldsmiths in London. Having 
valuables themselves, they were supposed to be good 
persons to whom valuables might be entrusted. In 
the Civil War of Charles I’s day, many people sent 
them plate and money to take care of; and King 
Charles borrowed money from them, and so did 
Crom,well. Charles II — always short .of money — 
did the saline, paying them 8 per cent, while they 
gave their customers 6 per cent. In 1672 the dis- 
honest king announced that he did not intend ever 
to repay the capital, but that they would have to 
be content with the interest. 1 So with this per- 
manent debt began what is now called the National 
Debt — money" which the State has borrowed, and is 
practically certain not to repay, but which yields 
interest. 2 o 

The goldsmiths were private bankers — merely sub- 
stantial and wealthy persons to whom it was held to 
be safe to entrust your money. We have not yet 
reached a bank which. is a Company, or still less a 
national concern. That came with William III. At 
first his position as king was insecure; the “Whigs 
supported him, the Jacobites wished jto bring the 
Stuarts back. London, however, was strongly Whjg, 

0 

1 Even the interest was left unpaid for some years. <9 3 

2 The gross total National* Debt before the Great War stood at about 

^700,000,000. 1 ^ no\v«tand^at ^7,600,000,-^)0. Some of it is p^id off when 

there is*a surplus, but no^nan lmagines^hat all of it will ever be discharged. 
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and ^William consequently had the Cify and The 
moneyed ijien behind him. In 1694 his Govern- 1 
ment, wanting to raise ^"1,200,000, offered the lenders 
the privilege of uniting themselves in a Company 
as. “the Bank of England”, with the sole right 
of issuing notes as a corporation. The money 
waq. readily found, and so the Bank of England 
began. 

It was in origin a “ party” affair, a Whig scheme; 
but it survived the efforts of the hostile Tories and 
the jealous goldsmiths, and grew into being the 
most respected institution in England. “As safe 
as the Bank ”, men said. Its notes soon circulated 
readily, and never in its history has itg credit been 
seriously shaken. Even in the worst of the war 
against Napoleon when our fleets mutinied, and when 
from 1797 till the end of the war cash payments were 
stopped, and the Bank was authorized to pay in 
notes only, the notes did not depreciate seriously in 
value. Though the Bank would not give five sove- 
reigns in exchange for one of its own five-pound 
notes, other people steadily regarded them as worth t 
five pounds. 1 „ 

Much of its success was due to the Government. 
It had the monopoly of note issue against any other 
joint-stock 2 banks; it managed the rapidly growin'g 
National Debt; it kept the Government balance; and 
private men trusted what the Government trusted. 
Thus it got a mass of private deposits also; indeed, 
it 0 was believed at first that it had a monopoly of 
private-deposit banking as a Company just as ( , if 


1 Thejjofees,did depreciate in real value, especially after 1808: that is to say, 
prices generally went up. But as very few transactions took place in gold the 
divergence between the gold and Che notes was nek. much seenf in England. 

a Private t/ankers could issue notes; but not other “Company" bank$ 
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had®a monopoly of note issue. This was fourth. to 
■be a mistaken idea in 1833, and from a that time 
started the mass of joint-stock banks which do de- 
posit banking nowadays. But the Bank of England 
got the lead, kept it, and showed the way to the 
rest. 

How much banks have done to save the actyal 
handling of money may be judged by this. In 1868 
the average yearly value of notes in circulation wfas 
£24 ,000,000; in 1910 it was ^29,000,000. Vast as 
the sum seems, the increase looks curiously small, 
•ancj it is explained by the growth of the use of cheques. 
Cheques fndeed have become the “money” of the 
country.” The^re is an institution in London called 
the BankeiV Clearing House, whither bankers send 
cheques drawn on other banks to be credited to their 
proper accounts. In r868 this Clearing House dealt"* 
with £11,000,000 in cheques daily, in the year 1910 
the daily, amount was ^48,000,000. Multiply this 
by 309, and you will get in London alone, without 
taking the provinces into account at all, about "the 
qpnual value; and all paid in cheques. 

Security apd convenience are much; thrift is at 
least as important. This, too, banks have done 
much to aid, either directly by encouraging men to 
save, since they know their savings will be secure, 
or by keeping the moneys of the friendly and benefit 
societies, ttoe sick clubs, the trade unions, and so on, 
which aim at helping the workman in distress? But 
most noticeable of all is the work of the Post Officy 
Sav.ings Bank. It is over sixty years olS. 1 It began 
with 300 offices; there are now 15,000. 8 Over 
^168,000,090 are now invested in it, and allgin .ynall 
sums. Fift^ pounds* is the limit in one year, and 

1 The Post Office Savings Bank began in 1861. <* ' 

»■ • j 
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^20(ei in all for each individual depositor*. The aver- 
age is under £20. By this means many millions uf 
people are able to save small sums, knowing th^t 
their money will be safe and that they will 
interest, though only a low rate, on it. 

Punch in his cartoons caricatures the Bank of Eng- 
land as the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street-” with 
a stocking full of gold sovereigns in 'her hand and 
a general look of a thrifty, pinching, and nervon s 
spinster. The “ Old Lady” is thrifty, no doubt, and 
has money, but her services to the country have not 
really lain in the hoarding of gold, but in. showing the 
country how far it is safe to make bank “ paper” tak;e 
the place of gold. She is not nervous .though she j s 
careful; she has bred confidence and credit by h^ r 
example; and so far from being a spinster, she h% s 
a huge family of children and grandchildren who 
all look up to her for wisdom and example. Yo u 
would not be far wrong if you put down all the gre^t 
trading companies, the insurance companies, the 
financial concerns, and so on, as connected with tii e 
“Old Lady of Threadneedle Street”, for she create*^ 
the spirit of trust that has made them prosperous. 


CHAPTER XX 

The Trade Wars of the Eighteenth 
Century 

If „we reckon from 1689 to 1815 (the accession ( } f 
William III to the Rattle of W ater i°°), we have a 
period of one hundred and twenty-six years. They 
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shsw England in a curiously combative moodst war 
' follows war; indeed the time is almost eqioally divided 
between peace and war. Compare this with the 
century after Waterloo until the outbreak of the 
Great War. In it Britain was only engaged in 
one European war, namely, the Crimean War, which 
lasted three years. , 

Into the various reasons of these wars we need 
not now go, but we may point out some general 
features of them. To begin with, in every one of 
them we fought against France; in several of them 
wp also fought against Spain; and in the latter two 
we also fought against Holland. This was because 
■first ( Spain apd afterwards Holland came to be almost 
completely under the influence of France, and in 
striking at France we struck at Spain and Holland 
also. Now France, Spain, and Holland were at that 
time the three powers which had any considerable 
possessions and trade overseas. Spain 'had made 
many*, of the great discoveries in the New World; 
much of South and Central America and of the ItVest 
a Indies was hers’. The Dutch had risen to impor- 
tance by their revolt against Spain, which at one 
time had possessed the Netherlands, as Holland and 
Belgium were called. They had become a great sea 
power, plundering the Spaniards, and later, in the 
time of Cromwell and Charles II, able to fight with 
England«on equal terms. They were not great colo- 
nists, though they made a settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope and had a number of jiossessions'jin 
*thg East Indies; but they were great “carrienC’, 
shippers of merchandise, and traders. Franca, later 
on the fiejd than others, had, however, arast, pros- 
pects in Ngrth America. Sh^had settlements on the 
St. Lawrence and at the^ mouth of the Mississippi. 
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If'sha^could extend her power inland ovep those two 
great river J^asins, all Canada and all the centre of 
North America would fall into her hands; the Eng- 
lish colonies in North America would be left a mere 
fringe on the eastern coast. She was also our chief 
rival in India. 

What happened was this. In fighting against 
France, Spain, and Holland, England’s right arm 
was, as usual, her navy. In Europe we could not 
always do a great deal, though we must not forget 
Marlborough and Wellington. But we could, and 
did, strike at our enemies’ colonies, which were often 
left somewhat unprotected. So the wars were fol- 
lowed by treaties in which England picked up some- 
of her rivals’ possessions oversea. This is the second 
great debt we owe to our sailors. In the sixteenth 
century they had explored the New World, and so 
taught the merchants and colonists to adventure out 
there. In the eighteenth century they stripped our 
rivals, so that we grew rich on their losses. That is 
the <c Influence of Sea Power on History 1’. ' „ 

If, then, the navy was so intensely valuable, we 
may well ask why our rivals, who wer§ rich and 
could together have easily outnumbered us, did not 
make a great effort and crush the British fleet. The 
answer depends on several things. They did try. 
Louis XIV tried and failed; and Napoleon tried; but 
Nelson was too quick for him. Yet much a r> we owe 
to the 11 hearts of oak” — whether ships or men — we 
ow^e more to being an island. France, Spain, and 
Holland were kiever free from the danger of war by' 
land. In fact, before the eighteenth century was well 
begun both Spain and Holland were crippled by 
their earlier wars on land. France, it is true, was in 
full vigour. But she never concentrated herself on 
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sea power. ^She always had great European schemes 
loo; a constant quarrel with the Empire (Austria), and 
vast efforts to capture more territory on the Rhine. 
In familiar phrase she had always too many irons 
in the fire. So England was almost always able to 
find enemies for France who would keep her busy in 
Europe, so that she only half backed up her soldiers 
and sailors in America and in India. That is what 
Pitt saw when he said, “We will conquer America 
in Germany.” If France was fighting there she could 
not protect Canada. • If we view the situation thus, 
we see 1 that .all the money which England paid to 
France’s Continental enemies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not wasted. 

One’ thing more: France had not the same chance 
of keeping up a good navy as England had. England 
has many harbours; France few. Therefore while" 1 
England has a big maritime population, France has 
a very small one: it comes chiefly from the Mediter- 
ranean^ ports and Brittany. Thus while England 
co^ld •'replace ’jost sailors, if the war went on, France 
could not. It was no use then to put landsmen on 
sfiips and say, “Be sailors”; they were only land- 
lubbers. Hence two significant facts. First, in the 
War of American Independence (1775-83) the French 
navy at the beginning was as good as ours, or better. 
It was this temporary French supremacy at sea which 
made our attempts to reconquer our colonists end in 
disaster. 1 But later the French navy wore out, and 
Rodaey won us a great .victory at the end of the w^f 


1 Cornwallis, in command of the British forces, took up a position* on the 
coast at York Town, where Washingten blockaded him. So Ions as we held 
the sea, our men^ould have bq^n supplied by our navy. But it was a French 
fleet that appeared and not ai® English one ; ^id Cornwallis was starved into 
surrender. * 
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and saved us. Otherwise we might haveclost Canada 
and Gibraltar. Observe, too, that in this war alone ‘ 
of the eighteenth century wars France was not at war 
in Europe: she could give us her full attention, and 
so we had, on the whole, the worst of it. The second 
point to notice is that during the wars with the 
French Republic and Napoleon the Bretons (who 
chiefly supply the French navy with officers and 
sailors) hated the Revolution, and would not serve in 
the Revolutionary Government’s fleet; therefore it was 
at that time exceptionally bad. "Jervis, Nelson, and 
the rest of them were excellent sailors, and one, of 
their greatest merits was that they saw howPweak the 
enemy was, and took full advantage of jt. 

Perhaps this may seem out of place ifi the story 
of industry and commerce. It is not. We owe the 
tmpire to the navy, and we owe much of our com- 
mercial supremacy to it also. It is well to think of 
this — “lest we forget, lest we forget”. 

Let us now very briefly summarize the wars-^of the 
eighteenth century and see what Englafid picked up. 

(i) At the end of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion (1702-13) we got by the Treaty of,. Utrecht the 
Hudson Bay territory, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and St. Kitts. Spain ceded Minorca and the key of 
the Mediterranean, Gibraltar; and gave us a treaty 
right to import slaves to Spanish America — an enor- 
mously valuable concession from the point'of wealth. 
Observe that though our victories had been woq 
bv Marlborough on land , our gains were all Over- 
sea. c ‘ 


(2) In the War of the Austrian Succession (1739- 
48), pr “Jenkins’ Ear War”, 1 we fought yrith France 


1 Called so from the fact thafci one reason foi the ruarreV between us and 
Spain was fc\at our ships were in the habit of trading illegally with the Spanish 
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and Spain, j Though "we won no great victories we 
did not give up Gibraltar, which France h?yi promised 
to recover from us. 

(3) In the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) we were 
again fighting with France and Spain. By the 
Treaty of Paris we secured Canada, which Wolfe’s 
victory had won for us, and Cape Breton, Florida, 
and half a dozen West India islands. We took Cuba 
and Manila from Spain, but gave them back. It 
was in this war, too, that Clive overcame the French 
in India. He ado'pted the device of a' Frenchman, 
Dpplelx, to, enlist native troops 1 and drill them as 
Europeafl soldiers, and so beat Dupleix at his own 
game. But j,hen, as usual, Dupleix was not properly 
backed up? by France. Later, by the battle of Plassey, 
Clive won us Bengal. 

(4) The fourth war — that of American Independence 
( r 775 _ 83)— -as has been seen, went ill for us. We 
lost our. North American colonies. France got in a 
good^blow at us there. But thanks to Rodney’s 
great victory 3 off Guadeloupe we were able to save 
fhe rest. And in India Warren Hastings managed 
to beat all fhe enemies France raised up against us 
among the native princes; while the French fleet in 
the East, though it pressed us hard, was not quite 
strong enough to strike a decisive blow. 

(5) The fifth war, if we regard it as one — it was 
really tw» — lasted from 1793 till 1815. In it we met 
first of all the violence of the Revolution, aftd later 
the* amazing genius of Napoleon. The navy prp- 
£eqfed , us from invasion, destroyed the enemies’ 
fleets — the French, the Spanish, the Dutch, and tne 

colonies. The Spaniards catfght an English captain named Jenkins^and (he 
alleged) cut ofTHJs ear Jpy \va f of punishment# ' 

1 Sepoys — Sipahi : the French "spahi” (Algerian troops) is the%ame name. 
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Efani^h — and preyed on their colonies. Jt could not 
indeed end c the war; the soldiers had to do that in ■ 
Russia and in Spain, at Leipzig and at Waterl(*). 
But at the end England had “ weathered the storm”, 
and was supreme in India, had taken Malta, the Cape 
Colony (from the Dutch), four West India islands, 
an'd^Ceylon . 1 = 

Yet there was another side of these wars — particu- : 
larly of the last — which is perhaps more important 
even than the colonial gains. While troops marched, 
plundered, and burnt far and wide in Europe, Eng- 
land was at peace. Napoleon’s soldiers entered the 
capital of every country in Europe , 2 but London de- 
fied him. And while ruin spread at the, heels of his 
troops, while wealth was destroyed, farms burnt, 
industries ruined and commerce paralysed, England 
alone went peacefully on her way, growing rich on 
the demands even of her enemies. Muskets, blankets, 
powder, cannon, military stores, goods of every 
kind, she made in peace and sold on the Continent. 
Napoleon tried to strangle English trade by fofbicJ r 
ding (in the “Berlin Decree”) any of the countries 
over which he had influence — it was a,t one time 
nearly all Europe — to trade with England. But he 
had no ships to enforce his order. Consequently 
England, whose flag alone was safe at sea, absorbed 
almost all the commerce of the world, while her 
factories hummed with orders for things which the 
devastated Continent lacked but could not make. 
Even into France our goods were smuggled. French 

C C 

2 -Zz is worth while to get an uncoloured map of the world and mark indif- 
ferent colcurs the British gains during these wars. The first, third, and fifth 
were substantially profitable; the second a!lid fourth unproductive. ( M There's 
luck in oud numbers.”) ^ v " 

2 Except Stockholm and Con^antinople : Moscow was th? old capital of 
Russia. * 
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soldiers marched to ffght in shoe leather ma<^e in 
•England. So through these twenty ye^irs, while 
Europe stagnated, England sprang forward. Her 
wealth, in spite of war and taxation, was the marvel 
of the time. When after Waterloo old Marshal 
Bliicher rode through the streets of London greedily 
eyeing the shops, there burst from him the wopds 
“What plunder!” It was even more true in another 
sense than his. It was the plunder of Europe. 

War may be wicked and senseless; the preparations 
for it burdensome; the miseries of it immeasurable. 
But to ‘the country that is secure during the quarrel, 
it is often? extraordinarily profitable. This was Eng- 
land’s position ; and if we will make our statesmen 
realize that? this security must always be ours, it can 
be our position still. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Machinery and Power — The Chief Inven- 
tions J of the Eighteenth Century — The 
Industrial Revolution 

/ 'The tr^de wars of the eighteenth . rentiiry_gavp ns 
colonies. •va htelT'meant markets , while the wars them- 
's^Tves inflated trade and caused an immense demand 
for English goods. It happened, however, that thy 
eighteenth century was also marked b^ a mass of 
mechanical inventions which completely altered ajmosf 
every industry. Appearing mostly in tby cotton 
trades, they*were copied into the other textile trades; 
they set the fashion for machinery; and men, .putting 
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their*, brains to work, soon made mor^. inventions. 
This gave^us speed and increased output. Machinery 
called for power, and the steam engine provided it. 
This opened up our coalfields, and the increased 
demand for iron stimulated that industry. Other 
industries developed as a result of new knowledge of 
chepiical processes. Finally, improved means cf com- 
munication led to cheapening of prices, and the setting 
up of industries in many inland places whither it had 
been impossible to carry material and goods cheaply. 
All this changed England definitely into a manu- 
facturing country. 

It is not possible to give a full account cif all these 
things. We can only select the chief points, and 
we begin with the Textile Trades. Of these, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, far the most 
important was the wool industry, which was spread 
all over the realm. Linen was woven in Scotland, 
Ulster, and Leeds; true cottons were not made at 
all, because no one in England had the skill Jp spin 
cotton yarn strong enough for use as warp. 1 * The 
machines in use were the wheel for spinning and the 
hand loom for weaving. Of these the loom had been 
little changed since the early days of civilization, and 
though some improvement had been made in the 
spinning wheel, especially on the “Saxony wheel” 
invented about 1630, yet spinning was still a slower 
prooess than weaving. Consequently spir.ners were 
always^busy in the cottages, and yarn fetched a good 
price. Both industries were mainly domestic, thut is 
to say they were carried on in cottages in many p^rts 
of the^country. 

The first of the group of inventions which in the 

1 The long threads going through the lengtlf of apy wo^en fabric are the 
warp. The transverse thread (going across from side to side) is called the weft. 
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end completely changed all the textile trader was 
> made in 1733, when Kay, of Bury, invented the 
“ fiyujshuttle This was a device umereby the 
shuttle which carries the weft from side to side was 
mechanically pushed across on a level shelf instead 
of being passed from one hand of the weaver to the 
other.! This not only increased the speed of weav- 
ing, but it enabled the weaver to weave cloth much 
greater in width. 1 The hand-spinner, always behind- 
hand, was now hopelessly outdistanced; the demand 
for yarn became greater than ever, and spinners were 
kept busier., A huge stimulus was thus given to the 
inventing of any means of mechanical spinning, and 
Shree inventions were made in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century : _Hargreave ’s “ spinning jenny ”, 
Arkwr ight’s “ wa ter-frame IJ , and Cl'b inptim's “ mute”. 
The fr spinningfjenny JA- t?^.s a iTSp'py" t ho u gin of Tvbrtc- 
ing a nupiberof spindles mechanically together; the 
“water-frame” produced by rollers cotton thread 
Strong enough and smooth enough to be used for 
t^arp, and so first opened the way for English cottons; 2 
while the “ mule”, which made much finer spun yarn 
than English hand work could do, led to the making 
of all the fine materials such as muslin. It was not 
long before these machines were modified and applied 
to the wool and linen industries. Thus spinning 
rapidly caught up and passed weaving in speed, and 
the old h*nd-spinners began to find their work leav- 
ing them. 0 

Invention, however, did not stop with spinning and 

. d 

1< Hith^Vto the width was limited to the width enclosed between the \*e^-_J-- 
arms when he was passing the shuttle from hand to hand — “ si e-wid th " 
cloth. Double- width was done by* two weavers handing the^huttle one to 
the other. 9 a v 

2 Arkwright a^apted^ in crder to prepare his cotton, a carding machine 
invented for use with wool by Lewis Paul about 1748. £> 
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cardipg; weaving and other processes vrere next^ in- 
vaded. A^clergyman name d Cartwrigh t constructed 
the first power loom, which began to come into use 
about 1790, and by 1815 was improved into a thoroughly 
practical machine. Machines were added for wool- 
combing which would do the work of twenty hand- 
co'mbers; the spinning machines were adapted for use 
in wool and linen industries ; the power of chlorine was 
applied to bleaching. Formerly goods had been left 
to bleach in the open air for six months; now they 
could be whitened in a few weeks. Colour printing, 
hitherto performed by a small block applied by hand, 
was completely changed by Bell’s invention of the 
revolving cylinder. Bell’s machine could do more 
than one hundred hand-printers, each with' an assist- 
ant, had been able to manage in the old days. And 
ds the capacities of machines were better realized, 
more and more ambitious things were done. Heath- 
coat’s lace-making machine is an example of ma- 
chinery doing what had been thought so complicated 
as tb be impossible for anything but th&human llanrl. 

Machines need power, and at first water power was 
all that was to be had. Hence the new factories 
spread along the river banks in Lancashire and York- 
shire, where swift-flowing water was at command. 1 
But a new power was at hand — the steam engine. 
Steam engines — of a sort — wasteful and clumsy — 
had been in use for pumping in Cornish mines 
since Queen Anne’s days. Newcomen and Smeaton 
h^d improved them, but they were still very unsatis- 
factory. A Glasgow instrument-maker named. Jarpek 
VVatt first made the steam engine a practical machine. 
His separate condenser saved the loss of heat and the 

1 Factories are still commonly^alled "mills": Kind ruins of. -these old "beck- 
side mills” *_re common enough in the north. 
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waste of fuel ; by using higher pressures and making 
• his engines double-acting, 1 he increased power and 
steadiness'; and he first grasped the best plan of 
applying the up and down stroke of the piston to the 
rotary motion of the wheel and axle. He was lucky 
in his partner, Boulton, of Soho, whose workmen first 
worked iron cylinders accurately, so that there was 
no leak of steam. Watt’s engines so,on caught the 
notice of manufacturers. “ The people in London 
and Manchester are all steam -mill mad”, wrote 
Boulton in 1781. indeed Boulton was justified in 
his answer <;o George Ill’s question as to what he 
sofd: “ h sell, Sire, what all the world desires — 
power." 

Steam engines drove the machines, and drove them 
cheaply and steadily. Hence came another change; 
the« mills which had settled by the riversides now 
began to ,draw to the coalfields of their neighbour- 
hood. Scanty villages suddenly turned into new 
towns,, smoky, squalid, ugly, but busy. The flat 
eastern counties, with neither water power nor coal, 
found their old industries gone. 

No less striking was the advance in the iron and 
coal trades. Up to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century all iron had been smelted with charcoal; 
much of it had been done in Sussex and Kent where 
wood had been plentiful. But the charcoal burners 
had wellnigh cleared the forests, and we were import- 
ing pig-iron, since we could not make enough Tor our- 
selves. The credit of first using coke successfully in 

• *3 

1 Until Watt’s time, steam had only been used to secure a vacuum 
cylinder; when it was admitted and condensed, the atmospheric press jre acting 
on the piston drove the piston down, o There was no up stroke. ^he piston was 
dr^wn up by a balancing weight or by the momentum of a flywheel'?’ Thus 
Watt by first usii^g steam pressure to drive h)£ piston made the first true steam 
engine. 
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bias); furnaces belongs to the Abraham Darbys, father 
and son (^bout George II’s reign); but the difficulty 
was to get an effective blast. The steam engine, how- 
ever, provided that, and quadrupled the yield of a 
furnace. Iron became cheaper and was put to new 
uses. Men called John Wilkinson, of Bersham (the 
first of the great ironmasters), “iron mad”, because 
he was always pressing the use of iron for unheard- 
of purposes. But he lived to prove his mockers 
wrong, for he helped to build the first iron bridge, 1 
he made at his works the first iron ship (1790), and 
insisted on being buried in an iron coffin. ‘ Mean- 
while inventions completely altered the wr8»ught-iron 
and steel trades. Huntsman, of Sheffield, first practise*! 
the casting of steel ; and Cort, by his two'discoveries 
(1783) of puddling (i.e. burning the impurities out-of 
"pig-iron) with coal, and the use of rollers to consoli- 
date and shape the iron, made the manufacture of 
wrought iron far cheaper and far quicker. Cort’s 
processes made the fortunes of the great ironworks of 
Soiith Wales. Cyfartha turned out 10 tons a'week 
before; by 1812 the output was 200 tons a week. 

One can only give instances; there is no space for 
a complete account. The demand for coal stimulated 
mining. 2\ million tons per annum was all we used 
in 1700; in 1750 the amount had doubled; in 1780 it 
was 6] millions. In 1740 there were no true cottons 
made; in 1789 we imported and manufactured 32 
million*, lb. ; in 1815, 100 million. Yarn which cost 
42s. the lb. to make in 1775, in 1815 cost 8 d. « Be- 
tween 1740 aVid 1815 the quantity of cloth milled in 
'Yorkshire had multiplied by eight; the value of ex- 
ported woollens had tripled. In 1740 we hardly ex- 
ported any iron; by 1815 the export was £ C)i,ooo tons. 

* 1 1 Brosely Bridge, 1779. 
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In fact wherever you ldok it is the same story : sijdde’n 
* activity and^gigantic progress. .. 

One other industry demands a little, mention — 
china and earthenware. Here again is the same 
story — invention and expansion. Cookworthy dis- 
covered in Cornwall the china clay from which true 
porcelain is made. Till this time all the raw material 
had been imported. So began our porcelain manu- 
facture. At the same time Josiah Wedgwood at 
Burslem improved the manufacture of earthenware 
out of all knowledge ; new wares, good designs, 
colours, glazes, everything had his minute and care- 
ful* attention. His works at Etruria became renowned 
throughout Europe, and set the fashion for other 
British makers to copy. 

All this progress would have been seriously hindered 
if Britain had had to rely merely on roads, for road& 
in the eighteenth century were still extraordinarily 
bad. Turnpikes had been set up to pay for keep- 
ing the roads in repair, but Arthur Young, travel- 
ling .>over England about the end of the eighteenth 
century, found only four good roads. Upsets in 
loaches were still common. Young speaks of ruts 
four feet deep on the Preston Road, and in Essex 
a “mouse could scarce pass a carriage”, while 
wagons sank in the mire, whence thirty or forty 
horses were needed to drag them. The first good 
roadmakej was a blind man, Metcalf of Knares- 
borough. His work was followed by that? of the 
Scottish engineers Rennie 1 and Telford, 2 who were 
both roadmakers and bridge-builders, it was Telford 
who first opened the Highlands. He made 920 trifles" 
of road and more than ?200 bridges. Till, his^ time 
there were’only ferdes over the Tay at Dunkeld or 

1 Born 1761. 2 Born 1757. 3 
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the £pey at Fochabers; no f mail coac^ ran north 
of Aberdeen; Justices and the advocates on Circuit 
always roae. Telford also built splendid roads from 
Carlisle to Glasgow, and through North Wales, and 
in various parts of the country. His most conspicuous 
work was the suspension bridge over the Menai 
Straits. The most important improvement of the 
time was the use of better material for road surface. 
Telford did something towards it, but the real im- 
prover was another Scot, John Macadam, 1 who showed 
that stone must be broken into Small angular pieces 
of a fairly uniform size, if the road was ever to become 
hard. So long as rounded stones, unbroken flints, 
and gravel were used, the road would not bind, and 
traffic would soon break it up into ruts. * From his 
time “macadamized” roads have given perfect satis- 
faction for all except the heaviest city traffic, till motor 
cars came to raise dust ; and even now his. system is 
only reinforced with tar: men now speak of “tar- 
mac ”. 6 

O'ver these improved roads the mail coaches, started 
by Palmer, of Bristol, in 1784, could maintain a good 
speed. 2 An average of eleven or twelve miles an hour 
was kept up over long journeys, by means of constant 
relays of post horses, while worthy persons could 
career about the country in post chaises in pursuit of 
the heartless Mr. Jingle, or with Mr. Bob Sawyer on 
the roof. * 

However good the roads, they were quite unsuited 
to the heavy traffic of goods. The cost of carnage 
would have been prohibitive. But some time before 
Iffie days of Telford and Macadam, another engineer 
had givey England a better means of communica- 

1 Appointed surveyor^eneral of the Bristol road^ift 1815. 

"‘See De Qumcey’s essay on the mail coach, e 
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tion. This was Jamas Brindley (born 1717, died 
^1772), a Derbyshire millwright. He was only *half- 
educated, 1 and his first employers thought? him half- 
witted. But he was a man of amazing capacity and 
enterprise. Having made a name by curing rickety 
mills and defective pumps, he was mentioned to 
the Duke of Bridgewater, who was seeking for 
some means to send coal from his pits at Worsley 
into Manchester and Liverpool. It was only ten 
miles, but in those days coal was carried from the 
pits in “horse loads” (2 So lb.) slung in two paniers 
on a horse’s back. Between Liverpool and Man- 
chester thp cost of carriage was 40^. a ton by road 
and 12J. a ton by the River Invell. Brindley under- 
took 4 o byild a canal; and he grasped the true 
principle of canal making — that “ water is a giant, 
but .the giant must be laid flat on his back”; in other' 
words, to keep to one level as far as possible, even 
if it involved making lofty aqueducts or long tunnels. 
So he carried his canal 39 feet high across the Irwell 
in an,a'queduct; and later for the Grand Trunk Carnal 
hd* tunnelled through Hare Castle for a mile and 
three-quarters. The “ Duke’s canals ” put Liverpool, 
Manchester, 'and the collieries in communication; the 
Grand Trunk Canal (with branches) ran through the 
centre of England and opened waterways between 
Liverpool, Hull, and Bristol, by uniting the water- 
ways of Mersey, Trent, and Severn. In all, Brindley 
himself laid out 360 miles of canals, and his imitators, 
when the way was shown to them, made many hun- 
dreds of miles more, till Britain was covered with 
a network of canals. -*■ ‘ 

* 3 

1 To the end $f his days he^could not spell and could hardl)Avrite.^ “To 
masurin Duk's pools " is one ejtry in his diary • “atin and drink 6d." another. 
His success must 'Sot be*taken as an argumenflhat education 3s ne^less. 
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• Nowadays we have railways, and their speed sterns 
to nfake canals antiquated. But for mkny purposes, 
canals arif better than railways. They are cheaper, 
if slower;' they can carry enormous quantities of 
goods; and for brittle goods, such as earthenware, 
they are much the best. Unluckily, when railways 
came, canals declined; and in many cases the rail- 
way companies, shrewder than the public, bought 
up the canals as being dangerous rivals, and have 
let them go to ruin. Yet they were in their day 
invaluable; the great outburst of industry and com- 
merce that marks the end of the eighteenth 'century 
would have been crippled without them 4 and 'the 
making of them bred a new race of men; the “ navi- 
gators” (“ novagtors ” is Brindley’s uSua,' spelling), 
who were used to hard work and not afraid of it, 
men of rough skill and endless perseverance, .who 
at one time made the powers of the British “navvy” 
the wonder of all Europe. 


CHAPTER XXII 

The Agrarian Revolution — New Methods of 
Farming — Enclosures — The Decay of 
the -Yeoman Farmer. 

The north and middle of England having tujned 
ir to a hive o£ industry, as related in the last chapter; 
jiiew towns having sprung up and old ones' grhwn 
out of recognition ; a vast increase in the population 1 
having taken place : it is easy tc see that vhere would 

50 per cent iifthe latter half of the Century? 
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be a great demand foi) corn and meat. As Britain 
%\vas in the ^eighteenth century still a “protected” 
country, both by law and by nature , 1 we silould infer 
that the new demand made farming in the eighteenth 
century both busy and profitable. Partly this was 
true; partly, however, it was (rather contrary to ex- 
pectation) false. We must trace in more detail the 
results of this new demand for agricultural prodiice. 

(1) It caused a rise in prices; this helped farmers, 
who so made more profits on what they sold. In the 
long run, some of the benefit would go to the land- 
lords, because they, finding the farmers making un- 
usdally big profits, would be able to ask higher rents. 
I£, when his lease ran out, the farmer refused to pay 
a higher njnf, his lease would not be renewed, and 
the farm would be offered in the market. Some other 
farnjer would very likely agree to the higher rent-,’ 
seeing that times were good, and hoping that prices 
would go higher yet. But rents rise less quickly than 
prices; and thus both farmer and landlord would so 
far be prosperous. Still more prosperous woulc? be 
the man who owned the land he farmed ; he would 
Have no rent to pay, but would take all the profits — 
that is presuming that nothing interfered to prevent 
him from taking full advantage of the new demand. 

(2) The increased demand encouraged farmers to 
use new and better methods. In the eighteenth 
century ni£.ny improvements were made. Men first 
realized the value of clover and lucerne, whose deep 
root$ break up and cleanse the soil. The use of 
turnips became common, thanks to Jetkro Tull, wlfo 

s c 

• . j 

1 A country is protected by law whei^ by duties, foreign goods are discouraged 
in order to benefit home goods. It is protected by nature when lOreignars can- 
not^convenicntly send things tp compete in the home market In 1800 meat 
and perishable things ccAild not be imported; '&iere was no ccid storage. 
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first used a drill for sowing m lines, and taughf the 
value of hoeing. His teaching was falter*^) by Lord 
Townshei(d, who had recently quarrelled with his old 
friend Walpole, the Prime Minister, and had retired 
from the Ministry to his Norfolk estates to farm. He 
began the “ Norfolk” course, a rotation of four crops, 
putting clover and turnips between his corn, crops. 
Thus he kept his land always under crop, instead of 
wasting a year in “ fallow ”, and did not impoverish 
it by taking two corn crops in succession, as had been 
done under the old “ open-field i’ system 1 (see p. 9), 
Not only did this yield more and keep land ifi better 
condition, but the turnips provided winta~ feed for 
cattle. This, again, helped the farmer in two ways. 
Not only did fatter beasts fetch better .prices, but 
being stall-fed in winter the manure could be collected 
and used. Further, men were beginning to pay more 
heed to judicious breeding. Bakewell of Dishley’s 
sheep — the “ new Leicesters” — yielding just as much 
wool as the old sheep, which had been heavy^boned, 
long-legged beasts, “with skin rattlicg on the rfbs 
like a skeleton covered with parchment”; but bein^ 
compact and well covered with flesh, they yielded far 
more meat. The breed of cattle was also improved. 
Hitherto oxen had been gaunt, leggy beasts, useful 
for ploughing; but now Shorthorns, Herefords, and 
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mor£ worthy of its name. The average weight of 
peeves at Sftiithfield went up from 370 lb. (1710) 
to 800 lb. (1795); sheep increased from^S lb. to 
80 lb.; calves and lambs in proportion, j Meantime 
many farms had also risen hugely in value; the 
Norfolk estates of Lord Townshend, where hitherto 
“two rabbits had fought for every blade of grass’ 1 , 
became very valuable. Arthur Young speaks of a 
general increase round Norwich of ten times its value. 

Splendid days for the farmer we shall guess, but 
we must not be toojhasty. All this prosperity de- 
pended -on these new methods of crops and breeding; 
but— farmjrs are a slow-moving race — did all the 
farmers use them? Could they use them? 

We^havejSefen that in very early days all the land 
was cultivated as “open field” under the old three- 
field., system of corn, corn, fallow. Then came thet* 
Black Death, and after it a great increase of pasture 
farming. A certain amount of land had also been 
“ enclosed ” for arable farming. But with all this the 
bulk of English cultivated land had remained a 3 it 
was. In 1700 three-fifths of it was still “open field ”. 

3 Picture, then, the “open-field” farmer, seeing these 
methods and’ desiring to try them. Can he? He is 
the possessor of a mass of strips of land, scattered 
here and there in wide fields, severed from the strips 
of his neighbours only by turf-baulks. He cannot 
grow turnjps or clover instead of leaving his strips 
“fallow”, because his strips are unfenced , and the 
wandering village cattle will soon devour any green 
stuff. He may make his strips models 3 of well-kept 
lancf, free from wheels and thistles, but the thistle” 
seed blows over from hisHazy neighbour’s .strip and 
his work is®lost. He may desire to drain his land; 
but where isPhe to run the wat<A away? His^ neigh- 
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bour will not let him run it an to his land. He. may 
buy welbbred sheep or cattle ; but he hWs no pasture 
of his ovui ; he must turn them out on the village 
pasture with the other village beasts. The breed 
will soon be lost; scab and disease will infect them; 
his labour and money are wasted. In short, for the 
open-field” farmer, progress was impossible. .Others 
cofild profit by new methods, but not he. Qh e was 
like the thirsty traveller in the desert, tormented by 
the mirage of water. It seemed within his reach, in 
reality it was not/} u 

The only remedy was to get rid of this old cum- 
brous worn-out system of open field ; to stare up the 
land anew, giving each man his holding in a compact 
piece that he could enclose and till hi£ o.wn wky. It 
sounds easy and reasonable ; but it is not easy to gfet 
cmen to see reason. To enclose and partition the^land 
of an open-field village, everyone must be agreed 
to make the change. Some men are obstinate, dull, 
selfish, haters of change. These will be suspicious; 
th®y will wish to stay as they are; .they hate new- 
fangled methods; and everyone will want the best 
bit for himself. Hear them in the village alehouke 
discussing the proposed change: “My fayther and 
my grandfayther and his fayther afore ’im ’ad the 
same bit,” says one, “I ain’t a-goin’ to move.” 
“ Oo wants turnips and ’oein’ of ’em?” says another. 
“Why should Giles ’ave the best bit in t the ninety 
acre?”,, inquires a third; and all echo that. Finally: 
“ Us’ll let Squire know us doan’t want no changes.” 
1 Still, the majority may in time be converted; ancf if 
&-the lord of the manor and four-fifths of the commoners 
agre6, a private Act of Parliament can be got, over- 
riding the obstinate, and compelling enclbsure. Three 
thousand of such AOts were passed in "George Ill's 
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reigp, besides a general Enclosure Act in 1S01. 
.Tires most bf die open field was broken .up. Yet 
even so prosperity did not always come. Private Acts 
of Parliament are expensive, and entail be.; ( v law vers' 
charges. When at length his new allotment of land 
came to the farmer, he had to fence it. That costs 
money too, and in the process of change agriculture 
has been for the time upset; he has lost a lot* of 
his crops. He has lost other things too. Very prob- 
ably the village common has been enclosed with 
the rest. He can no longer pasture cattle there, 
nor cut turf for fuel, nor gather wood for firing. 
He is pitched for money, and the new methods 
demand money to make a start; straightway he is 
in difficulties? 

The small man was hard hit, too, by something 
outsjde his control, by those very improvements in* 
machinerv which had caused this growth of trade 
and of population clamouring for more food. In old 
da vs, most of the woollen industrv had been a fa*- 

•* -5 

industry , practised- that is to sav, at home in the 
cottages at nights. In the winter, hand looms had 
cSattered, spinning wheels whirred, evening after 
evening; cloth and yarn had brought good prices 
to eke out profits from land. In the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century, machines were beat- 
ing the hand-weavers and hand-spinners out of the 
field. So^another prop was loosened, and fell away 
just when the small man needed it most. t 

Aj his wits’ end for money, he will be tempted 
to sell his land. With land so profitable for tlife 
man wfio has mon^y, he will not be long in finding ' 1 
a buyer. Besides, land rjieant to the rich man J more 
than profit? it was -the mark of a gentleman to be 
a landed proprietor with a big? estate; moreover, it 
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meant votes and political pos'ver. Many men ;were 
looking pnt for land; many others bu§y in adding 
to their estates. The small man was soon bought 
out. V 

CSo as usual the race was to the strong. In agri- 
culture as in manufacture, the eighteenth century 
saw so many changes that we may speak , of an 
ag'rarian revolution-, new methods and new crops; 
large farms instead of small; enclosures in place of 
open field; and new men in the old acres; gain, and 
loss. ~|Big crops were gathered, °and the large farmer 
throve ; but the small man, especially the small owner, 
went under. At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were 180,000 freeholders in England, mostly 
what we call “yeomen” — small freeholders. By the 
end of the century the yeoman was practically extinct. 1 
‘He was left behind in the race of competition; hechad 
no capital to pay for drainage, hedging, and expensive 
manuring; he was beaten. He was bought out, went 
off to the towns to try something else, or became an 
agricultural labourer, working for wages on the new 
big farms. 

Perhaps yeoman farmers did farm badly; none 
the less they were, as men, a fine class. They did 
not make much show perhaps, but they had what is 
called “a stake in the country”. They were “good 
citizens” in the largest sense of the word. As the 
land was their own, they had worked hard on it — 
better than men work for wages; and in an earlier 
day they had been the backbone of the nation. , Ex- 
perience has 9 shown over and over again that tho^e 
-'States thrive best whose land lies chiefly in the hands 

1 So Arthur ‘Youfig says. Later investigation, however, ( has shown that 
more survived than was at one time supposed, hut there is no doubt that t^ey 
very greatly diminished. & 1 * 

<i * 
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of small owners. It wak these men who had provided 
his with our best soldiers; they who, under Ahe leader- 
ship of Fairfax and Cromwell, had saved Me liberties 
of England in the seventeenth century. "'They were 
solid, safe, trustworthy men, not very enlightened 
perhaps, but sound patriots; and England could ill 
afford “to lose them. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Laissez Faire — Distress and some Remedies — 

J , Factory Acts and Trade Unions 

The eighteenth century, and especially the last 
half- of it, was a time of far-reaching change, and' 
revolution, seemed to be in the air. It infected trade 
and agriculture in Britain just as it attacked men 
in France. So far we have followed its results upon 
inanimate things, goods and machinery, roads and 
canals, farms and fields. We have seen a huge 
growth of w.ealth, a vast increase in speed, output, 
and activity. There is another side, however. When 
a machine tended by one mechanic does as much as 
one hundred hand-workers, what becomes of the 
ninety and nine? When industry clusters in factory 
towns, what of the dwellers there? When old Eng- 
land passed away and modern England took itrf place, 
what of the men who were born under the old systeni, 
and, now found their occupations gone and thei,r places^ 
filled? o a 

When aching easily adapts itself to nev} shapes, 
ndW conditions, and jew channels-, we borrow a meta- 
phor from water and describe ft as “fluid”. ^ Much 

1 . J j d , 4 4 
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of commerce is fairly “ fluid 4 ’; goods (do not mind' 
whether tAey are sent to one market or another; but 
mankind-?, -or to use a technical term “labour” — 
is far less rluid than goods. For example, skill in 
hand work is not easily applied to new conditions of 
ipachinery; nor again does labour move easily. If 
better prices are to be had in one market than in 
another, merchants send goods there readily; but 
the workman has a home, wife, and children — bag- 
gage not easy to transport in the times before rail- 
ways; he has friends; he is not accustomed to travel 
and dislikes the idea of stirring, even if the hope of 
better wages is held out. Economists speak of the 
“flow” of labour, but it is a very ta’‘dy flow evfen 
in our own days. In 1800 labour was ve'ry reluctant 
cj and slow to move at all. 

Thus a change in industry and occupation is ahvays 
hard for the time upon the workers. In the end they 
may benefit; but the process of changing is sure to be 
payiful. So we must trace in a little detail the effect 
of the eighteenth-century changes updn labour.' < 

In the Middle Ages the workman had been under 
the rule of his Craft Gild, which had (attempted to 
check what was thought to be injurious competition 
and to secure a fair recompense in return for honest 
work. When the Gilds perished, Elizabeth’s Act of 


Apprentices had placed the regulation of wages in 
the hands of local Justices, who were tb draw up 
rates 8f wages for different trades in their district. 
It is doubtfpj whether this Act was ever widely kept, 
abpjt certainly by the beginning of the eighteenth 'cen- 
tury it had fallen into disuse. Where wages were not 
fixed they would be left to ordinary bargaining — com- 
petition as it is callejj. But a grea^macs of workers 
did not get wages at all. ,The hand-yveavcr andjrand- 
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spinner who, works at “home for himself is not scon- 
cemed with wages; he is his own employer, works 
what hours he chooses, sells at the best pijlce he can, 
and takes what profit he makes. ^ 

Thus when the factory system began, it found 
neither daw nor custom already in force to help to 
settle the hours of work or wages. The spirit of the 
old time — now passing away — had been for regula- 
tion ; the new idea was for freedom , for leaving men 
to make their own bargains. It was held that each 
would do the best fie could for himself; that this 
would lead to a good result ; that if the State meddled 
it would bnly muddle; that industry should, in a 
w'6rd, t give free play to competition. )This idea of 
complete ffbedom for the individual, and complete 
absence of interference by the State — which was 
praised as ideal by many of the political economists 
— is generally called the policy of Laissez faireiy 
The idea of Laissez faire, fiowever, proved more 
successful in theory than in practice. . 

$V6 have already seen something of the effect of 
tfie agrarian revolution on the farmers, especially on 
the yeoman .farmers. It remains, however, to con- 
sider the case of the labourers. They, quite as much 
as the yeoman farmer, suffered from the decline 
of hand-spinning and hand-weaving at the end of 
the century. But even before this, their case had 
been hardf For the first half of the century, prices 
were low and wages were rising; but with the leap 
in the population beginning from ^c^prices begqp 
to go up, and in the last twenty-five years of th^ 
century they werft up very fast indeed, leaving 
wa^es far hghind. Corn, J butter, meat, and all neces- 
saries becaipe deargr and dearer, especially when 
5 Britain plunged ^into the long war against Trance, 
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and ctax after tax was put on t£> meet the ( cost of ships 
and solders. About 1740 the average price of at 
quarter of\wheat was 30.5-. ; by 1790 it was 45J. ; from 
1802-8 it vfts 73J. In the famine years it was terribly 
dear — ii6.t. in 1801, 155^. in 1812. The poor man, it 
is true, ate less white bread then than he does now, 
buf all grain was dear in proportion. Agricultural 
wages differed much in different parts of the country. 
About 1780 they were 10s. gd. near London, 6 s. 3 d. 
in the Midlands, even sinking to 4 s. 6 d. in Lanca- 
shire. It is plain that no labourer could live and 
keep his family on 4.?. 6 d. a week; the .by-industries 
of spinning and weaving sometimes biought in 
enough in addition to his wages to keep the^honfte 
together. But even at the best conditions the 
labourer had a terrible struggle; at the worst it 
was hopeless. Many gave up altogether, and “dame 
on the parish” for relief out of the rates. This led 
to disaster. | 

By the system of poor relief settled in Elisabeth’s 
day, outdoor relief was to be sparingly given — and 
that only to those who were past work. The map 
who was able-bodied, but who could not find work, 
or said he could not, was to be set to work in a 
workhouse. With the distress from 1770 onward, 
men came more and more to the workhouses. This 
distress in the country set kind-hearted men think- 
ing of a means to help, and about 1780 they began 
to be Cess strict with the poor relief. They took 
tp making weekly allowances of money to those 
^labourers who seemed most in need. They thought 
it wa?, better to give men a little^relief in their own 
homes, than leave them till want drove fhem to the 
workhouse. 1 

v ( C 

It sejms fair, but as it was used it was a bad 

1 . , L , uw - *■ 
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remedy. The real cute was a rise in wages p the 
Tanners should have paid their men enoi^h to live 
upon. But this plan of making allowances from the 
rates was disastrous. It discouraged thrift and en- 
couraged idleness. If a man could show he was very 
badly off, with a large number of half-starved children, 
he got J a big allowance. So the lazy man was tempted 
to make himself as wretched as possible; he never 
tried to do the best he could ; he married early, with 
no thought as to whether he could keep wife and 
children decently or* not. On the other hand, the 
self-respecting man who wa£ too proud to become a 
pauper had to pinch and starve; he could not afford 
to marry. Then, of course, idle fellows bring up 
their children badly, and so the mischief spreads. In 
fact it is easy to see that the result of the “Allowance 
SysJem ” was to encourage wasters and to breed 
wasters; while it often prevented the marriage of the 
best men, who would have brought up children well. 
Besides this it was terribly expensive: rates fle\v } up 
asa pampers multiplied. In some cases they rose to 
twenty shillings in the pound. 

Many of the artisans in the towns were as ill off as 
the labourers. They too were hit hard by the high 
prices of food, and bread riots were common enough 
during the war. They had troubles, too, of their 
own. They were very hostile to the new machinery; 
they felt That when machines saved labour, there 
would be men out of work, and so they offer? broke 
the machines. Crompton’s house and machines werp 
wrecked for this reason, and a set of men calling, 
themselves “Luddites ” 1 broke the stocking-frames 
round Nottingham; the shine hostility wasxonimon 

1 After a half-nr&d boy nam^J Ludd, who b^oke a stocking-^frame in a fit of 
temper. 
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in Yorkshire and Lancashire.^ Really ^he machines 
were not di dangerous as the artisan believed. They^ 
did throw the hand weavers and spinners out of work, 
and these certainly suffered till they could find new 
work; but generally the machines made trade so 
brisk that there was a fairly good demand for labour. 
Every new trade was thriving and men were needed. 

The artisans really suffered, however, in the condi- 
tions of their work. There was a loss in the drawing 
of them into the new factory towns, where life was 
less open, the air less pure, the surroundings less 
healthy than in the villages. That loss was inevi- 
table. It was greater then than it is now, since lately 
housing has been improved, and more ,care tak.cn for 
health and open air than was done at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. This was not, however, 
their greatest loss. When men worked for them- 
selves in their own cottages, they were 1 their own 
masters as to hours . 2 * If they felt tired they could 
stog. But the new giant — Steam — was never tired, 
and the “hands”, as they were coming to be called, 
had to keep pace with him. In the factories at first 
the hours were cruelly long: a twelve-hours day, not 
including meal-times, was common; it was often thir- 
teen or fourteen hours. There was no Saturday half- 
holiday, and, week in week out, the hands toiled with 
no break save the Sunday. The factories, too, were 
not the factories of our day. Many were 4 good, but 
others 'Were often cramped, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated ; 
often damp ^nd overheated; the machinery was" up- 
.jepced ; no pains were taken to insist on any pre- 

1 ChqxlotterBronte’S' novel Shirley gives an excellent idea o£ these troubles. 

2 They often overworked their own children, however ; and the conditions of 

industry carried ,on in cottage^are very unhealthy, sfhee tfie same room was 

commonly used for working, meals, ai^d sleeping. ^ 
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Cautions for^ health. The result was that disease and 
J injuries were far too common. The dust i>f the Lan- 
cashire cotton mills, or from the grinding of steel 
goods in Sheffield, soon settled on weak^lungs; lead 
poisoning carried off workers in the potteries; ex- 
posure and sudden changes from the damp heat 
inside' the mills to the chill winter air brought 
bronchitis and consumption. 

Even more to be pitied than the men were the chil- 
dren. Machines did the heavy work; in many cases 
all that was neededf was someone to mind them, to 
piece together a broken yarn, to feed or replace some 
temporary trifle. Women and children could do 
that, ,pnd it vjas soon found that children’s work was 
the cheapest. So children went to the mills with 
their parents, and worked the same hours; hour? 
whifch were too long for a man were cruel for chil- 
dren. Yot they often went to the mills at the age 
of nine • and sometimes younger. “ I have seen 
them said a witness in the House of Commons, 
“sfalt asleep, u and they have been performing their 
?york with their hands while they were asleep after 
the machine* had stopped.” Sometimes under brutal 
workmen they were whipped or soused in water to 
wake them. In some cases the children were set to 
heavy work, too heavy for young bodies, and the 
effort to do it resulted in deformities. One witness, 
asked if there were many children deformed in this 
way, * replied: “Yes; in my town you codld find 
wagon-loads.” } o 

Hero was an extremely serious state of things. It 
is bad enough if “’the men have no leisure and no 
rest; it is fjir worse if it Is the same with the women 
and childreg. It m<ians the destruction of the home 
j if the^ woman cannot attend to her children, afid good 
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homes are the first thing needed for a spund nation. 
Again, if-phe children grow up overworked, listless/ 
with no tifne for education, and no time for what is 
even more \ieedful to a child, namely healthy play, 
it means that the next generation will be spoilt, and 
the effect of that will be long felt. In fact, during the 
yegrs from 1800 to 1830, what with the evil conditions 
in the factories among the artisans, and the disastrous' 
allowance system in the country, England went near 
to spoil her workers altogether. 

A hasty conclusion lays the blame on the em- 
ployers. But this is not fair. We admit now that 
a man should be paid what we rather vaghely call a 
living wage, though it must be remembered tfiat In 
1830 economists were teaching that all this should be 
left to competition. But it was not the employers 
who brought the children into the mills. It was tneif 
parents who sent them there ; they took the children’s 
wages; and they — greedy for money — exposed the 
children to these long hours and hard conditions. If 
the wages had been doubled the childrfcn would ha>/e 
been no better off. The only result would have beep 
that parents would have been more tempted to send 
them to work early. It was a lack of understanding 
of the new conditions, a lack of sympathy, and a lack 
of power to bargain. Children cannot bargain at all; 
and a workman, alone , cannot bargain effectively; he 
must either work or starve. A week’s work not done 
is pure°waste: it is a week lost; it can never be made 
up. The employer could afford to wait, but the wbrk- 
man could not. Thus people began to see.that laiesez 
faire'\ the policy of letting all industry atone, might 
be in theory sound, but in practice faulty. 

Three sets of remedies were applied. ( The “New 
Poor Law ” of 1834 returned to the older, saner ways, 
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abolished the allowante system, cut down thm out- 

J door relief, grouped parishes into unions^)' promoted 
economy, and put the management of the. poor relief 
into the hands of guardians. The result-of it was an 
immediate drop in the poor rate, and a great lessening 
of the number of paupers. This chiefly affected the 
countfy districts. The evils of the factories could 
not be dealt with so promptly. But piece by piece 
reforms were made, very timidly at first. 

In iSig nine was fixed as the earliest age for 
entering a cotton mill, and the hours for children 
between the-, ages of nine and sixteen were fixed at 
twelve, exclusive of meal-times. In 1825 the hours 
Were,, shortened on Saturdays. Earnest men were 
now taking’ up the matter, chief among them Lord 
Ashley, 1 the great philanthropist. Hours in cotton 
mills were shortened again for young persons in 1831, 
and Althorp’s Act further cut them down to forty-eight 
hours a week for children under thirteen. This Act 
applied to all textile mills. In 1842 the state of affairs 
ira mines was Examined and found to be terrible, boys 
^nd women working in harness like ponies, dragging 
trucks of coals along galleries where the roof was so 
low that they had to bend double. By the Mines 
Act women, and boys under ten, were forbidden to 
work underground. Between 1847 and 1853 further 
progress was made. “'Young persons” were not to 
exceed teh hours, and a Saturday half-holiday was 
fixed; and though these Acts only applied t <3 textile 
mills, they came in the end, by the Ten Houjs 

1 Afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury. His attention was called to what proved 
to be his life’s work — namely befriending the poor and the wretched-*Avhile he 
was still a boy at Harrow, by the sight of a pauper’s body being ,, }ustled norsily 
an& heartlessly fltroiigh the sd-eet to the churchyard. A tablet on the school 
wall, benung an Ascription afrd lus motto “I-^ve — Serve", crynmcmoiales the 
incident that moved him to begin his momentous' work for his country. 

> J * J 1 j * 
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Act’t, to fix the ordinary working day c for all. ' As^ 
the mills ‘fould not do without the women and chil- 
dren’s work, when these knocked off the factories 
stopped, ami so the men got the same hours. And 
the principles of the Factory Acts about overtime 
have now spread practically everywhere, the Govern- 
ment Inspectors of Factories see that the rules are 
kept. 

The Factory Acts, then, put in force a new idea. 
Giving up the doctrine of laissez faire , it is now 
agreed that the State must protect those who .cannot, 
or will not protect themselves. And evfery year the 
State interferes more and more in industry. But 
there was still a third matter. As has been seen, part 
of the trouble came from the workman’s lack of power 
in bargaining. To supply this power, to place the 
workmen in a position to make better terms with fheir 
employers, was the first object of the Trade Unions. 
Their chief aim was to raise wages. This was the 
thir^l remedy for the early evils of the industrial 
revolution. Unlike the other two, if was not tHe 
work of the State; indeed the State was at first hoso 
tile to trade unions. They were regarded as con- 
spiracies, and all “combinations of workmen to 
raise wages” were made illegal in 1799. Employers 
were more sensible, however. They often dealt with 
unions of their workmen, illegal though these were, 
and in 1829 the laws against combination^' of work- 
men wfrre swept away. It was impossible to sup- 
press such combinations; to make them illegal only 
made them secret societies, and these are ’always 
dangerous. ‘ 

Trade omions thus became legal, andcthey haye 
grown steadily ever sjnce. Thdy h^ve undoubtedly 
done a good deal for the .workman,^ They haye in- 
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creased his power of bargaining, and so helped to get 
him better wages. They have also collected money 
in the shape of Union funds by contribution from the 
workman, which they issue to help him when he is 
sick or out of work. We shall have to see something 
of their later history in another chapter. 

Briefly summing up this chapter, we have seen 
that the period of the industrial revolution brought 
a good deal of misery. Part of it was due to indus- 
trial change from hand-work to power, and that was 
inevitable; part to unwise administration of the law 
— that was lemedied by the new Poor Law; part to 
new conditions which in some cases left the workers 
unable to mr.ke good terms for themselves, and often 
led to their being overworked. This was due partly to 
lack of understanding and sympathy, partly to a be 7 
lief‘ J that the wisest treatment of industry by the State 
was to let- 1 it alone. This was altered by the Factor}' 
Acts. Finally, trade unions made it easier for the 
workmen to get better wages. All these things, h/jw- 
e?er, worked Slowly, and are still influencing industry 
in our oh n day. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Modern England and Modern Industrial Con- 
ditional — The Reform Bills and Free Trade 

■5 

t With the industrial revolution came, in the maiji, 
industrial England as we have it now. There are, 
indeed, important^ novelties belonging to thej nine- 
teenth century — railways'* and steamships, 'the penny 
post and th^ telegraph, and the establishment of free 
trade. These did not, however, alter the i?ature of 

' 1 ■ < / .. i 
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our industries; they made thdm easier, quicker, and 
wider. Bcut the main features remained the same. 
It is worth while to set them down. 

(1) We had become definitely a manufacturing 
country. Many more people lived by industry than 
by agriculture. The mill, the mine, volumes of 
smoke from forge and factory chimney, were the real 
marks of Britain’s wealth. Britain is still figured 
as “John Bull” the Farmer; but John Bull has 
really given up that business and made himself into 
a vast company, “John Bull &'Co., Manufacturers 
and Universal Providers”. 

(2) Also, we had become a great exporting country. 

We could not find a market for all ogr produce At 
home. A country that sells a great deal c will buy a 
great deal ; thus there was a steadily increasing volume 
of foreign trade. u 

(3) The balance of population had shifted. York- 
shire, Lancashire, the northern counties, the Mid- 
lands, and the neighbourhood of Glasgow, where the 
coaf lay, drew industries and trade td them. 'The 
weaving business left the eastern counties; the irog, 
furnaces of Sussex and Kent were put out of blast. 
So the part north of the Trent that had been the 
backward part of Britain came to be busy, while 
the south and east declined. 

(4) With the shift of population had come a shift in 
■wealth. At first the only rich men in England had 
been landowners; later there grew up a great mer- 
chant class ; now, however, the great 'manufacturer § 
came to rival them in wealth, if not in power, c 

Tni^ change in population and ^wealth was one of 
the main pauses that led to 'the Reform BJ 11 of 1832. 
Industry and trade are not political, but jhey are, at 
times, doeply concerned wjth politic^. On the J type 
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of member who is sent to Parliament depends what 
’the attitude of the Government will be. during the 
eighteenth century the landed class was practically 
supreme in Parliament. Voters in the country were 
almost entirely owners of land, and even in the old 
towns the franchise was restricted to a relatively small 
class of electors; there were a mass of small so-caljed 
“rotten boroughs” which had members but very few 
inhabitants, while the new manufacturing towns had 
no members at all. 1 By a series of Reform Bills the 
franchise has been Enormously widened. Speaking 
generally, the first Reform Bill in 1832 gave votes 
to the shopkeeper and householder class ; the second, 
in 1867, gave votes to the artisan and lodger class 
in towns; the third, in 1881, included the agricultural 
labourers. So the aims of Parliament have changed 
very’ much. It is more under the control of what is 
— rather vaguely — called “the people”; it is ready 
to interfere in industrial matters, because it includes 
many men who feel that they understand themj it 
is; briefly, much more “democratic” — that is, ruled 
by the people. So, since the first Reform Bill, which 
began the widening of the franchise and for the first 
time gave members to the new great industrial centres, 
there has been an outburst of what we call “social” 
legislation — legislation “ for the people”. The Fac- 
tory Acts are one example, National Education is 
another, Employers’ Liability Acts another, Old Age 
Pensions another. This “democratic” character of 
the»House of Commons has thus been of much im- 
portance in the history of industry. J 

1 Leeds, Birmingham, anft Manchester had no members in 1830 ; onjhe other 
hand Old Sarum, which had once boten a town but was now a jreen mound, 
an-i Gatton, of \#hich nothing -was left but ruined wall, each sent two members 
to the House. jjThes^, and^many like theju were “rotten boroughs” or 
“pocket boroughs". ^ 
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The most striking evidence of this new spirit in 
Parliaments was shown in the establishment of “free*’ 
trade”. Men sometimes speak as if “free trade” 
was begun in 1846, but this is inaccurate. That 
year certainly saw the destruction of the Corn Laws, 
chiefly on account of the Irish Potato Famine. 1 The 
people of Ireland were starving, and Sir Robert Peel, 
Prime Minister at the time, felt that he could not keep 
up taxes on foreign corn coming into the country 
when men were dying by hundreds of starvation in 
Ireland. Once the Corn Laws vl^ere off, it would be, 
he felt, impossible to put them back. So the Corn 
Laws went, and with them went the last bulwark 
of Protection. But long before 1846 t}ie movement 
for free trade in manufactures had been'-going on. 
Adam Smith started it in 1776 with his book the 
Wealth of Nations. The younger Pitt took up 1 his 
ideas, and did away with a mass of duties on foreign 
trade. Huskisson put an end to the Navigation 
Acts, which especially favoured British ships, and 
abolished or reduced many more duties in 1825; 
and Peel himself made almost a clean sweep in thf 
years from 1842 to 1845. In 1842 all export duties 
disappeared, and 430 out of 813 duties on raw ma- 
terials. Thus the change was made bit by bit, till 
the Corn Laws had become practically the only relic 
of the old Protection. 

This reduction and sweeping away of duties came 
from several reasons. First, it was seen that high 
duties encouraged smuggling, and as the Govern- 
ment had to keep up a vast mass of coastguards to 

O 

a 

1 Richard Qpbden and John Bright had for some years before been engaged 
in a political campaign against the Corn Laws, imd had gathered a numbef of 
Free Traders to support them. ^Peel was half-cdilvincQd of tPe justice of their 
case, even hi fore 'the Potato Famine came to decide matters. 
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try to check the smugglers, this often cost .more 
‘’than the high duty brought in ; if the bhities were 
reduced it would not be worth while to smuggle, 
and so the Government would gain in its revenue and 
save money by dispensing with a mass of coast- 
guards. 1 Secondly, it was found that when Protec- 
tion Was removed, industries did not seem to suffer. 
For example, when the Navigation Acts went, the 
shipowners cried out that they would be ruined; but 
shipping, which in twenty years before the Acts were 
repealed had increased 10 per cent, increased 45 per 
ceijt in’ the twenty years after their repeal. When 
the silk duties were reduced, the silk manufacturers 
trembled at the idea of huge imports from France; 
but in ten years they were exporting ^60,000 of goods 
to France. This kind of thing happened over and 
ove 1 s again, and so Chancellors of the Exchequer 
were encouraged to think that trades would always 
do best when free. It is certainly true that a “pro- 
tected” trade is often a “lazy” trade; it is content 
with The market it has, and does not strive to develop. 
Competition may wake it up and make it do its best; 
on the other, hand, it may overwhelm it. 

The corn trade, however, was not quite on the 
same footing, and the results of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws were somewhat different. Bread is, of 
course, the chief food of the people — a thing that 
cannot b t? done without. A rise in its price presses 
much more hardly on the poor than on the rich. 
It is practically impossible to economize in bread— 
except, by starving. Further, Britain could not, in 

1840, produce enough corn for its people, even*' by 

2 > * 

•©People se1d$n smuggle unless duties are high; e.g. smuggling of tea is 
rare, but smuggi ng of pigars&ndof sacchari^p, on which there is a high duty 
is still common enough '2 
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cultivating - very poor corn land; and corn grown 
on poor lend is grown in a costly way; and so th^ 
price is bound to be high. In years of bad harvest 
the supply of British corn was nowhere near enough. 
But if the ports are “open”, corn can come from 
abroad. If there is a dearth in Britain, there have 
probably been good harvests elsewhere ; so the price 
will be kept low and fairly steady; there will be an 
end of “famine prices”. Thus the abolition of the 
Corn Laws did mean much cheaper food on the 
average, and this acted like a ris'e in wages all round. 
The wage-earner did not get more money, but ,his 
money would buy more, so that he was c distinctly 
better off. On the other hand, British farmers felt 
the competition of foreign corn very sh-arply; and 
one result of the Corn Laws was to discourage British 
‘corn-growing. So we came to depend still mofe bn 
food from abroad; and this, in time ofowar, may 
be dangerous. It has led also to a decay of our 
rural population. Thus free trade in corn made the 
country for the time better off; whether it made a it 
stronger is another thing. , 

One other point is worth notice. Agriculture was 
the last of our great occupations to be affected by the 
increasing use of machinery and power. A picture 
book of no more than seventy years ago shows men 
reaping with a scythe or a sickle, thrashing with a 
flail, and sowing by hand. Such things“were still 
the rule. Nowadays threshing machines, drills for 
sowing, and machine reapers which cut and bind 
the corn in ‘sheaves, are practically universal; ,and 
motor ploughs are much used im-flat districts. But 
even wity. this, agriculture 1- still remains ( the occupa- 
tion least affected by machinery 5, and it flas therefore 
received thy least sti/nulus from the new knowledge 
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and power which have 30 profoundly influenced other 
industries. J 


CHAPTER XXV 

Steamships — Liverpool and Glasgow 

In dealing with the great mechanical progress of 
the nineteenth centuj-y, it is convenient to take the 
story of .the steamship first, although steamships and 
railways grew almost together, and railways came 
into common use first. 

The- first 3 steamship, the Charlotte Dundas, was 
built by Symington in Scotland in 1802, and proved 
successful as a canal boat. Five years later Fulton j 
built the Clermont (with Boulton and Watt’s engines), 
for use on' the Hudson River in America. Bell’s 
Comet 1 plied in 1812 from Glasgow to Helensburgh, 
and in the course of the next few years steamboats 
became fairly familiar on the Thames and on Amer- 
ican rivers. In 1816 the first steamer crossed the 
Channel front Brighton to Havre, and in 1821 steam 
was employed on the packet boats plying from Holy- 
head to Dublin. In 1819 the Savannah crossed the 
Atlantic in 25 days, and in 1825 the Enterprise 
went from London to Calcutta in 103 days. In 1838 
the Sirius and Great Western were built expressly 
for transatlantic voyages. They averaged about 
io» Icnots, on a coal consumption of 330 tons per 
day.* * 

So far, however, these steamboats ” had riiany 
practical defects. They were nearly all ibuilt of 

^ ^ J ^ 

1 The Comet's engine had one cylinder, with a 1 6-inch stroke 
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wood, which is not suited to steam navigation; they 
were' all j^addle-boats, and paddles are dangerous in* 
rough weather; and finally, they only made a partial 
use of steam. They found it hard to carry enough 
coal, and so when the wind served they used sails, 
steaming chiefly when the wind was light or con- 
trary. About the middle of the century substantial 
improvements were added. 

The first was the use of iron instead of wood. 
Wilkinson, of Bersham, made the first iron vessel, 1 
but the use of iron spread slowly. The first iron 
steamship was the Aaron Manby , running fro'm Lon- 
don to Havre in 1820. No important transatlantic 
steamboat was made of iron before the Great Britain 
in 1843. After her success the use of iron became 
common, and in the ’sixties most new steamships 
were made of iron. Iron has many advantages over 
wood. The bottom of the ship fouls le^s, and so 
the speed is greater; again, being much _stronger, 
the sides need to be far less thick — that means more 
room inside for both cargo and coal 2 The ships 
are also stronger, more rigid, and better able to 
stand the strain of the engines. But now iron has 
been practically ousted by steel, which is even 
stronger and lighter. Since i88o„ few iron ships 
have been built; steel is the chief material. Thus 
the cargo capacity has been enormously increased, 
even allowing for the coal bunkers. » 

Besides being made of iron, the Great Britain 
embodied another most important novelty. She avas 
the first big ^screw steamer. The real value, of, tfte 

1 An ifon barge was used on the Foss before his time. 

a It must tf remembered that in a sailing shi^, nearly all the storage spa<£* is 
available for cargo : thus the early wooden stean^rs had to give up much space 
to coal, and that. made them lesLprofitable. 
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screw lies not in an increase of speed — paddles can 
drive a ship 1 as fast in a calm sea — but in^safety and 
economy. The screw lies down below, mostly out of 
reach of waves, 1 whereas the paddles and paddle-boxes 
are a mark for a heavy sea. But more important 
still, the screw does its work almost as well whether 
it is buried deep, or not much under water. It is 
little affected by whether the boat has a heavy cargo 
or a light one. But paddles only work well when the 
water just covers the lowest float. Consequently a 
paddle-ship on a long voyage soon got out of trim ; 
as the coal was burnt the ship got lighter, and the 
paddles worked less effectively. Again, the rolling 
or pitching of the ship affects them enormously. 
One paddle \vill be deep in the water, the other 
nearly out. The engines will be strained and the 
work feeble. Thus the screw has great advantages;' 
and since the days of the Great Britain it has be- 
come universal for ocean-going boats. Nowadays 
most big passenger liners have two screws, and 
there, are also fnany ships with triple and quadruple 
screws. 

” A third field of improvement lay in the engine. 
The first marine engines were too slow for use with 
a screw; they had to be geared up. By degrees 
boiler pressures were raised — in 1850 they were still 
only 42 lb. to the square inch — and engines were 
coupled direct to the screw shaft. Engines were still 
very wasteful, however, till John Elder invented the 
compound engine, where the steam was made to do 
its work twice, once in a high-pressure? and then rh 
a low-pressure cylinder; this at once added to khe 
power of the engine and, cut down the quantity of 
a o -» 

1 In a heavy seethe screw i’j sometimes exposed and "races ”, i.e. revolves 
violently, having no watSr resistance. The engineer is on the 4vatcb, for this. 
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coal £>urnt. Ships could go nsuch farther at a lower 
cost, and*the space needed for coal buhkers being* 
lessened, the earning power of the ship was increased. 
This made the steamboat a commercial success, not 
merely for passengers who are in a hurry, but for 
goods which do not much want speed, but want a low 
cost of carriage. 1 Elder’s principle has been carried 
further, and “triple-expansion” and “quadruple- 
expansion” engines are now common. The steam 
turbine, especially the type invented by Sir C. A. 
Parsons, again revolutionized marine engines. In 
the turbine engine the work is done by ( the steam at 
high pressure rushing against innumerable- diagonal 
vanes (working on windmill principle), and this doss 
away with the cumbrous cylinders, &c. The. machinery 
is packed into very small space, and great speed is 
possible. Hence the turbine is frequently installed 
in short-distance pleasure steamers. Modern liners, 
too (most of which burn oil-fuel instead of coal), are 
usually fitted with turbines, but in recent yearsjnotor- 
shijfc have come into increasing prominence. Theje 
vessels have internal combustion engines of which 
the Diesel engine is a well-known type. 

Still the sailing ship held its own for a long time. 
In 1870 the bulk of the trade of the world was still 
carried in wooden sailing ships. Since that time, 
however, first iron and then steel steamers have left 
wood and sails behind. The following iable will 
show it^; — 

» 

^At first sight it Vould seem as if steamers could never compete in economy 
with failing ships. Coal costs money; wind is free. But time comes in. A 
sailing sl|jp costs wages, and dues, and so on, even e if there is no coal bill. If, 
then, a steamship makes two voyages white a sailing ship makes one, she makes 
two profits to one ; and the extra profit will mote than eover^he cost of c4.il. 
Besides punctuality counts for spmething, and tfaat thp " tr^yip ” steamer can 
attain 'fairly* well/' 
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Tonnage added 1 to the Register in the United Kingdom 
) (not including - warships) A . 



Wooden Ships. 

Iron Ships. 

Steel Ships. 


Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

i860 

154,000 

7000 

14,000 

86,000 

— 

— 

1870 

73,000 

7200 

50,000 

360,000 

— 

— 

1SS0 

18,000 

rSoo 

40,000 

447,000 

1,600 

36,060 

l8gO 

7,700 

1300 

6,000 

40,000 

96,000 

817,000 

1900 

8,700 

4000 

400 

16,000 

8,000 

1,100,000 


Since igoo the few sailing ships built have been, 
almost without exception, small. Steel is now prac- 
tically universally used in shipbuilding. 

In -estim^tiftg the importance of steamships to the 
world, one must remember that, so far as carriage 
of gpods goes, sailing ships could do the work as 
well in most cases, though not so fast.. Therefore 
steamships have not caused the revolution that rail- 
ways have done. Steam has not increased the bulk 
of cargoes to the same extent that trains have done, 
ndr have steamships opened up the ocean, as rail- 
ways open up a country. What they have done is 
to increase speed and punctuality. Their chief work/ 
has been for the passenger, and in dealing with perish- 
able goods. They have made travelling easy; men 
nowadays go to and fro across the Atlantic with 
greater speed and more safety than they went from 
London to Edinburgh two hundred years ago. Thus 
steamships have helped nations to know each other, 
they have encouraged the emigrant and the colonist, 
the “enterprising man who has a fancy to try^his 
fortune in a far country , u the business man air’d the 
commercial* travellers Also, they bring td Britain 

1 Numbers of vfooden sailing ships wtie already in e)Hsten<rp. > 
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vegetables, fruits, eggs, meat, gmd all sorts of agricul- 
tural* produce, which would spoil amid the delays of e 
the sailing ship ; but this is dealt with elsewhere. 

It is worth while to say something briefly of the 
story of two great British ports. If we exclude 
London, and choose Liverpool and Glasgow, it is 
not because the importance of London’s shipping, or 
the°number of ships built on the Thames, is forgotten. 
London is still the first port of the United Kingdom, 
and was long leader in shipbuilding too. But Liver- 
pool and Glasgow illustrate thecchange that the in- 
dustrial revolution wrought in opening up the north. 
As ports they are in age mere children <fompared 
with London; yet they show how quickly children 
can grow. ' c 1 

Till the oceanic trade with the New World began 
to grow, Liverpool, facing as it does to the Atlantic, 
had no real opportunity. Its development began 
with the later years of the seventeenth century, and 
its early trades were all connected with the American 
colonies. Tobacco came from Virgin^; sugar and 
rum from the West Indies; and a less reputable 
business, slave trading, also occupied many Liver- 
pool ships. This last of course vanished when the 
trade became illegal for British ships in 1807, while 
the War of Independence from 1775-1783 for the 
time upset the tobacco business. Tobacco and sugar, 
however, still remain substantial Liverpool trades. 
But the real development of the port came with the in- 
dustrial* revolution, and the springing into life of^the 
huge cotton industries of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
To ,bring over the raw material for these trades, 
chiefly from the Southern t States of America, and 
then late? to carry English cottons abr&ad, is the 
chief occupation of Liverpool cargo boats.^ Not only, 
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however, does Liverpool import and export cottons, 
but it is tha doorway to the west which, is chiefly 
used by all the manufacturing north. Machinery and 
hardware, iron, cloth from Yorkshire, and so on, 
mostly find their way to the sea through Liverpool. 
It imports also vast quantities of food, wheat, and 
grain from Canada, the United States, and Australia, 
beef from South America, mutton from Australia and 
New Zealand. An excellent example of how im- 
portant Oceanic trade is nowadays compared with 
Thalassic is given by the relative importance of Hull 
and Liverpool. Each is on a big estuary ; each has 
a huge manufacturing district behind it. But Hull 
and the Humber face eastwards to the Continent, 
and sb lack, the advantage which Liverpool and the 
Mersey have in opening on the Western Atlantic 
seabpard. ■» 

Still more characteristic of Liverpool than the 
volume of^ its trade is the passenger traffic carried 
on by the great liners to and fro across the ocean. 
Of the great, steamship- owning companies of J the 
world fully half are British, and of these a large pro- 
portion are Liverpool lines sailing regularly from 
the Mersey. ' The best known of these is the Cunard, 
which started in 1840, being the first to undertake the 
regular carriage of mails across the Atlantic. It now 
owns one of the fastest liners afloat, the Mauretania, 
which ha-s done the passage between Queenstown 
and New York in less than four days, and also 
holps various speed records. 1 Besides the Cunard, 

r-3 $ -6 

1 Tihe fallowing table gives an idea of the development of steamships: — 
Comet (first British sterjner), 42 ft. long; 3 h.p. 

Britannia (first Cunard liner, 1^40), 1*54 tons; 207 ft. long; ^40 h.p.; 

n 8’$ knot'#; 1 15 passengers. J 

The Maurctqjiia (Cunarr^ liner, 1907), 30,696 tons; 762 ft. long; 70,000 
h.p,, 27 Knots ,* and carries 2000 pa£Jengers. Likeonost^large.Jmers 
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there are the White Star Line, the Canadian Pacific, 
the ]§lue funnel Line, the Leyland Lirfe, the Clan* 
Line, the ^Herman Line, the Anchor Line, the Bibby 
Line, the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, and 
many others. Most of these send out one liner a 
week; several of them two or more; most go across 
the Atlantic, but many go either to South or.West 
Africa; others to the East Indies; others to the 
Pacific coast of South America. 1 Liverpool has, in- 
deed, communication with every port of the world, and 
her ships are known in all the Seven Seas. Figures 
are easily forgotten; but these are perhaps Striking 
enough to stick in the memory. During the a J ghteenth 
century the population of Liverpool grew nearly ten- 
fold-, such an amazing rate of increase could nd't, we 
c might suppose, be kept up. But the same rate was 
kept up through the nineteenth century also; Liver- 
pool again grew to nine times its previous r numbers. 
Yet fast as men have increased, ships have increased 
still faster. Four hundred and fifty thousand Jons of 
shifting entered the port in 1800, afld now .ovgr 
13 million tons enter each year. No wonder that 
Liverpool has 1 1 miles of docks and 28 miles of quays. 

The Mersey stands for shipping; the Clyde turns 
our thoughts in another direction — that of shipbuild- 
ing. There is no better example of what determ ina- 


she now burns oil-fuel. Her funnel would just fill up Argylc Street, 
Glasgow, with ample room for the trams to run in^de. Majestic 
(White Star liner, built in Germany in 1914), 56,621 tons; 915 ft. 
lofg , 100,000 h.p.; 25 knots. The Majestic is the largest liner in the 
world ; the Berengaria (52,226 tons) is the largest Cunarder. ( * 

^Df course there care many other lines besides the Liverpool ones. Tfie 
Peninsular and Oriental, which carries most of the traffic to India and L the East; 
the Orient Line trading to Australia and the East ; tfce U nion Castle Line, which 
goes to South Africa; and many others t arc London or Southampton lines. 
But though Southampton has pdvantnges for f,he passengeictraffic in be(jg 
nearer to London, and also to 
the opin se^ t <• 


Dover and the Continent, Liverpool is nearer to 
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tion and skill can do than the story of Glasgow. 
Geographically it has the same opportunities as 
Liverpool. But the Clyde as a waterway seemed 
’hopeless. 

Even before the industrial revolution, however, 
Glasgow was determined to become a port. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when there 
was only 2 feet of water on Dumbuck ford, and ohly 
15 inches at the Broomielaw; when the channel was 
blocked with sandbanks and islets; when vessels' of 
more than six tons sould not come within 14 miles of 
the city; when the builder of anything that even for 
eaHy days could be called a ship, had to wait for a 
flpod to get it down the river; even then Glasgow was 
struggling with its refractory river. Dumbarton refused 
the offer to be Glasgow’s port, and in 1668 a bit of 
Newark bay was bought by the city and named “ Port 
Glasgow”. For a hundred years efforts were made 
to get rid of the sand, but no real improvement came 
till Golborne hit on the plan of deepening the central 
chan-pel by building jetties to throw the current of 
water into the centre of the river. The scour of the 
fvater would thus sweep the sand out. Dumbuck ford 
at low water was thus deepened to 7 feet, and in the 
course of a few years 14 feet of water was secured. 
The next obstacle was the huge whinstone rock dis- 
closed in 1854 at the bottom of the channel near 
Elderslie.,, By this time 14 feet was not enough, and 
the rock had to be blasted away. This took some thirty 
yea,rs to do, bit by bit. But at last it was done; and 
by constant dredging the channel has been furtlffer 
deepened, till it is pow 24 feet at low. water and 3Gfeet 
at high water. This depth will, in time, have* to be 
increased, bs it is not sufficient for* the huge vessels 
which will t&e the great docks rJow under construction. 
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On the city’s growth and on ( its commercial wealth 
we c&nnot^now dwell. It traded vigorously with, 
America fh tobacco, and with the West Indies in 
sugar; it has at its back a great manufacturing 
district, with coal-fields and iron mines; it has been 
pre-eminent in turning out pioneers of industries — 
Watt, the inventor of the modern steam epgine; 
Mushet, who first discovered the value of the “black 
band” ironstone; Bell, who made the steamboat a 
success; Neilson, the inventor of the “hot blast”; 
Napier, John Elder, and many others. But what is 
the chief boast of the Clyde is its shipbuilding.!. First- 
wooden ships, then steamers, then iron ' shjps, thfen 
steel ships, have been built in steadily increasing 
numbers on the Clyde. All the way frbrQ Glasgow 
down to Greenock and Dumbarton, at the mouth of the 
rjyer, the shipping yards crowd the banks. In spe 
years half the tonnage built in the United Kingdom 
has come from the Clyde; and though the growth of 
Sunderland, the Tyne ports, Belfast, Stockton, and 
Hartlepool has a little diminished this lead, the Clyde 
maintains its premier position and its tonnage outpuf. 
It is still far ahead of any one competitor. In 1928 the? 
Tyne built about 309,000 tons of mercantile shipping, 
the Clyde close on 584,000 tons. 1 This on a river 
which, a hundred and seventy years ago, could be • 
comfortably waded at low water! 


1 These totals do not include ships of war. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
Railways 

Another of the inventions which mark the nine- 
teenth century — perhaps even the first in importance 
— is that of the locomotive engine, which gave , us 
railways. The plan of using wooden rails for trucks 
was common enough in mining districts even in the 
seventeenth century, and iron rails were used towards 
the enp of the eighteenth century, while about 1800 
a Cornish inventor named Trevithick had constructed 
an engine which ran on the roads, much to the terror 
o¥ onlookers.. Various colliery owners tried engines, 
for hauling coal, but the first real progress was made 
by a Northumberland engineman named George 
Stephenson, employed at Killingworth, who in 1815 
built an engine which really did work fairly well. 1 
He conveyed the power from his cylinders direct to 
his driving wheels ; he coupled his wheels with cranks ; 
ho sdw that tfie weight of the engine was enough to 
prevent slipping on the rail, and that there was no 
need for racks or toothing which previous inventors 
had used; and finally by turning his waste steam into 
the chimney he got an efficient blast. The next step 
came with the appointment of Stephenson as the 
engineer of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
the first, fine opened to carry passengers as well as 
goods. In 1825 Stephenson drove the first train over 
it, ^Six coal wagons, a passenger coach, twenty-o ( i ie 
wagons filled with passengers, and then six more 
coal wagons, and 01 such was its velocity that ip parts 
the speed svas twelve miles an hour”. la spite of 

■* Some of the - f Illingworth 'Engines built in J816 were still ?,t work in i86». 
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this triumph men still doubled, and engineers in 
general reported that for the Liverpool^ and Man-« 
Chester Railway, of which Stephenson was also en- 
gineer, the best plan was to have the trains cable- 
hauled by fixed engines. Stephenson eagerly pressed 
the locomotive, and in the end a solemn trial of en- 
gines was arranged at Rainhill in 1829. People..came 
in fcrowds, as to the Derby. Stephenson’s engine 
“the Rocket” was an easy winner, and triumphantly 
showed an average, with a 13-ton load, of 15 miles 
an hour. 1 This settled all engineering enemies. 

People who disliked — as always — new *• ideas,- 
struggled against the railways. Landowners de- 
clared they would spoil their property; farmers be- 
lieved the smoke would kill the cows, or at any' rate 
'spoil their milk; innkeepers and horse breeders said 
the roads would be deserted and horses useless no 
one would travel by them — they would not pay; the 
engines would burst, and even so sensible a maga- 
zine as the Quarterly called on Parliament tq> limit 
the speed to 8 or 9 miles an hour. Iq spite of the 
general hullabaloo, railways had come to stay. The 
London and Birmingham line was opened in 1838;' 
others soon followed, and by 1840 over 300 miles of 
railways were open. Though checked once or twice 
by mad speculation, when useless lines were planned, 
and worthless shares run up to high prices, ending in 
failures and panic, progress has gone on ^steadily; 
and now there is hardly anything that can be called 
a town fhat has no railway joining it to the world. 

At first the lines were local affairs. Later came thfe 

1 Thb Rocket did better than its predecessors, as? Stephenson had adopted 
the tubulaV boiler. A modern coal train jveighs 700 tons, and a goods engine 
hauls it on the^evel at about 25 miles an hour, ^n express engine hauls abo#t 
350 tons at a speed of over 60 miles an hour, and f n 1929 a lot^motive capable 
of doin£ 100 miles 1, per hour was fc&ilt by the L.N.E. R. * 
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time of the big companies, formed by absorbing the 
small ones, <and after the European Wan, these big 
companies were formed into four huge amalgamations. 
So came the gteat trunk lines, ensuring punctual co- 
operation, through journeys, and high speed. 

For general purposes of travel and carriage of goods 
railways were for long unrivalled, and superseded, 
but did not kill, the cheaper but much slower canals. 
In the modern era, however, road transport threatens 
to rival the railways. Even the most highly developed 
railway system has ats limitations, geographical and 
economic, but vehicles driven by petrol motors can 
go wherever there are roads and, though they have 
a„ very restricted carrying capacity, they provide 
cheaper and more convenient transport than the 
railways. In the third decade of the twentieth cen- ' 
tury. there was an enormous increase in motor trans^ 
port, and the railways were most adversely affected, 
particularly in suburban and other local traffic. In 
long journeys, however, most people prefer the com- 
fort, speed, and accurate running of the railway train 
to the cheaper fares of the motor omnibus. 

One type of railway has steadily increased in popu- 
larity and defied all competition, and that is the 
electric railway, which has reached its highest 
efficiency in the great London underground and 
suburban systems. The electrification of the exist- 
ing railways in populous areas would seem to be 
the best method of meeting road competition, but 
the^enormous initial cost is a serious drawback. 

"In giving cheap carriage and easy travel, railways 
have done much fp level up conditions through Ahe 
country. In old days there were great differences , 
of»wages iif different^ districts, and some places were 
backward al/d old-fashioned. Now that travel is, so 

„ t 
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easy, men move more readily in search of higher 
wage§ ; thys there are no longer any great differ- t 
ences between one part of England and another. It is 
the same with goods. Of course, things are cheaper 
where they originate; but again, railways have tended 
to lessen these differences. They give country people 
access to markets all over the land, and towns; draw 
supplies from great distances. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

The Post Office 

Even when travelling becomes easier; people will 
'he slow to leave home if they feel they are going to 
lose sight of it entirely, if they are seldom going to 
hear news from those they leave. It may be, as it 
was in England of the ’thirties, that of the poorer 
people few could read or write; but it may equally 

be that the cost of letters is so great ap to put them 

out of the reach of the poor. So it also was in 

England of the ’thirties. The story is well known!; 

yet it will bear telling again, how Coleridge saw a 
poor girl receive a letter from the postman, with the 
demand of one shilling for the postage, look at it, 
and hand it back, saying that she could not afford 
to pay. In compassion, Coleridge pulled shilling 
from his pocket and, in spite of the girl’s protests, 
paid the 1, postage and gave her the letter. When the 
poutman was gone she opened the letter, showed hifn 
to hi.s bewilderment that it held onjy a blank piece of 
paper, ^explaining that it wa? the device whereby she 
and her brother sent each other news of fhemselvec. 
So lqng as the letter came she knew he w&s well, and 
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the cost of postage, for t they had no shillings to spare, 
*vas saved. , And the brother was not ip a distant 
land; he was only in another part of England. Such 
was the effect o ( f the old high rates of postage in for- 
bidding communication. 

Such was the old system — postage proportionate 
to the. distance and always very high; 1 payment on 
delivery; and the privilege of “franking” — that 'is, 
sending letters of their own or of friends free of 
charge — was given to M.P.’s and members of the 
Government. 3 It happened that the story told above 
came to the ears of a Mr. Rowland Hill, and it struck 
him that ',here must be something wrong in a system 
which led brother and sister to cheating, in order to 
satisfy their, lbve for each other. In 1837 h e proposed 
a plan for a penny postage per half-ounce all over 
Britain. The Post Office officials said that the loss' 
of revenue would be tremendous, but the Govern- 
ment took up his plan, and in 1840 penny postage 
was established. 3 In that year the number of letters 
doubled; in pine years it had risen to nearly 'five 
times its previous number; 4 and the lower postage 
still paid the revenue well. In seventeen years it was 
making more than it had done at the old high rates. 

From 1840 onwards came a series of Post Office 

1 The lowest rate was 4 d . ; the average was 6 d. London to Brighton 8 d., to 
Aberdeen is. 1 y 2 d. t to Belfast is. 4 d.\ if a double sheet was used the charge 
was fourfold. f 

2 To frank a letter the M.P. wrote his name on the outside. 

3 Why Hill’s proposal was accepted so easily was not merely becr-jise people 

agreed that a penny post would be excellent, but because in his writings on 
thc» matter he was able to prove by his skill with figures that^ the average costjof 
the acfual-carriagg of a letter was only about -fa of a penny, and was not much 
increased by the distance which a letter was carried; the expenses Jf the 
Post Office in delivery and collection and other things made up thJ bulk of 
their expenditure . 6 

4 ^n 1839 about 75 million liters went through theftost — an average of 3 per 
head of the population. Jin 1884, 1322 million Jent — an avera^ie of y per^iead. 
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reforms. A book post was established. The Money 
Order dep?rtment, which had begun iif- 1792 as at 
more or less private concern of three Post Office clerks 
known as ‘ ‘ Stow & Co. ”, was made an official cor^_ 
cern, and the charges much reduced. In five yea^ s 
the number of orders rose from 190,000 to nearly thn, e 
millions. In 1861 the Post Office Savings Banins 
beghn. In 1870 the Post Office took over the tel^_ 
graph system, and postcards came the same yea*-. 
1833 saw the starting of the parcel post; then carr) e 
sixpenny telegrams, and repeated concessions allcvy. 
ing a greater weight of letters and parcels 1 to h e ' 
sent without increased cost. Finally cameilmperi^i 
penny postage in 1898. In the early days it co^ 
8 d. to send a letter from London to Brighton, a 
“distance of fifty miles only; but as time went Q n 
rates improved until it was possible to send a lett^ r 
from England to Australia for id. This cheap ra^ 
continued until the Great War. 

The .nost brings distant viinds and ideas into cot), 
tact." Men can make their wants known^can advertise' 
what they have to sell, can learn conditions of tradb ? 
and can deal with customers not only all over Britai^ 
but all over the world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Telegraphs and Telephones 

Linked both with the Post Office^.and with the rail, 
ways is the telegraph. Without it railway signalling 
would have been ‘impossible and 1 high speed out 
the question.- In business it is far speedier than tl ie 
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letter, and informs men in London and Liverpool 
hourly how business is going in Paris, Berlin, and 
New York. Post Office, railways, and steamships 
have diminished distance for the body, since the only 
sensible way of measuring distance is by time and 
money. Miles do not matter; the only question is 
how long it takes to go and how much it costs. The 
telegraph has annhilated distance for the mind. 

Before the electric telegraph, a rude method of 
signalling by semaphores was in use between London 
and one or two of the chief southern seaports. The 
first practical use of electricity for signalling was 
macle by aWheatstone in 1837 on the London and 
Blackwall Railway. Just at the same time, Morse in 
America hi-} on almost the same plan, and also in- 
vented the Morse alphabet (the dot and dash system) 
which is. now used everywhere. Many improvements' 
in,detail h^ve been made, some of them to enable the 
telegraph to print its own message, others increasing 
its speed and convenience. Railways at once adopted 
th^ telegraph, and by its use, and by dividing their 
lines into blocks, have been able to make collisions 
extremely rare. Nowadays, electrical devices for auto- 
matic signalling have almost taken the place of the 
signalman on lines like the Metropolitan, where trains 
run at very short intervals. The taking over of the 
telegraph by the Post Office in 1870 has given the 
whole of England a telegraph system which is com- 
plete and reasonably cheap. 1 
■» 

1/11 Press” telegrams are sent at a much reduced rate. Ojbles are, of coun_£, 
rather*exp&nsive, but here the use of “codes'' comes in. “Code” words are 
sent, and each word means whole sentence, which can be deciphered b^ the 
use of the key to the code. Thus th^ following: “ Have bought ex -dividend 
Hu]J Corporation Stock First Jssue ^iooo nominal amount at p&r, and have 
canpelled purchas^of Glasgow Irredeemable Stock ”, can be expressed in two 
code words. , 
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Land telegraphs came first. * Three later extensions 
have followed. The first was the submarine cable.c- 
That between England and France was laid in 1851 ; 
others to Belgium, Holland, and Ireland soon fol- 
lowed. An Atlantic cable was planned in 1855, but 
the first cable broke in laying, and the second, in 1858, 
only worked for a month. A third attempt was^made 
in “t 865 by the Great Eastern , but again the cable 
broke, 400 miles of it being left lying at the bottom 
of the Atlantic. Another cable was laid successfully 
by the same ship in 1866, and the broken one fished 
up and spliced, which gave us two transatlantic 
cables. Since that time submarine cables have been 
laid under many seas, and more than 30,000 miles 
of them are now in use. * <• 

‘ In 1857, when the great Mutiny broke out in India, 
the news had to come by the steamships.. Grey, 
tEen Governor-General at the Cape, had heard .pf 
the mutiny, but no orders had reached him from 
England, or could reach him for weeks. On his own 
repbnsibility he ordered a body of Fnglish troops 
destined for Persia to go to Calcutta. His prompt 
decision did much to save our Indian Empire. Now- 
adays, however, what happens in one part of the 
Empire is immediately known all over it. Not only 
in news and in business do these cables link the 
Empire together; the more intimately men know each 
other, the closer are the bonds of union. <- Rudyard 
Kipling thus speaks of these cables: — 

“The v, recks dissolve above us; their dust drops down from afar, 
Down to the dfcrk, t6 the utter dark, where the blind white s^a- 
snakes are. 

Thern is no sound, no echo of sound, in t- the deserts of the deep, 
On the % eat grey level plains of ooze where tfip shell-burred 
cables creep. 
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“They have wakened the timeless things; they have kille^ their 
father Tjme ; j 

Joining hands in the gloom, a league from the last "of the sun, 
Hush ! men talk to-day o’er the waste of the ultimate slime, 

And a new Wonf runs between, whispering: ‘Let us be one!’” 

After the cables came the telephone, the result of 
Alexander Graham Bell’s invention, first shown in 
1876 and pronounced the “wonder of wonders”.’ It 
took a long time to become common, but now the 
“wonder of wonders” is used by every business, 
common in many private houses, ready for jhe public 
ih every post, office. 

Nowadays, however, the telephone is no longer the 
“•wonder of wonders” — that title has been ursurped 
by wireless^ the practical application of which owes 
so much to the Marchese Marconi. Telegraph, cable/ 
and ^telephone all depend on wires, but it is not/ 
possible tq transmit messages without any connecting 
wires between the transmitter and the receiver. At 
first it was only possible to send messages in morse 
c’pjde^by means of a tapping key; next came'' the 
dissemination of news, music, &c., by wireless tele- 
phone; and then came the direct wireless telephone 
accessible by the ordinary post office telephone. It 
is now as easy to put through a telephone call from 
London to New York as it is to make a trunk call 
from London to Glasgow. Britain and the Dominions, 
too, are naw linked by a short-wave “beam ” wireless 
service which has to a certain extent superseded the 
catjjes. 

The„ enormous value and possibilities of wirele’ss 
have been most gmply demonstrated at sea. 1 By 
means of wireless, ships -in every sea are ii^ constant j 
toAch with J land, receiving news, sending messages, 
asking help wheh necessary; \^f wireless, ioo^weather 
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forecasts are given, and by using a special apparatus 
ships can pick up direction signals for safe navigationc 
in fog. There are even navigation lights and fog 
signals controlled by wireless. The-, wireless tele- 
phone has caused a further development and it is now 
possible for a business man on board a liner in mid- 
Atlantic to hold conversations with members of his 
office staff on shore, and transact business as easily 
as if he were at home. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Some other Inventions — Standard "Patterns, 
Cold Storage, and the Transmission,, of 
Energy. 

To give an account of the new uses of machinery 
in the nineteenth century would need a, -book to itself." 
A few salient points are all that can be given here. 
First, we may remark the vastly increased use of 
iron and steel for machinery, for shipbuilding, for 
bridges, even for buildings, now often constructed of 
steel girders and reinforced concrete. Three note- 
worthy inventions have increased the supply of iron 
and steel. The first was the use of the “hot blast” 
invented by Neilson, a Glasgow engineer. As the 
weight of the air driven through a blast furnace c is 
greater than the weight of all the charge of iron or£, 
lime; and coal put together, it is plgin that putting" all 
.this aif cold into the furnaceowill mean a great loss of 
heat. By using the waste gases° which c^me off the 
top of the blast furnace to heat the air bfefore it was 



forced in as blast, Neilson made a huge saving of 
’ heat and therefore of coal. The second twb concerned 
steel, now relatively cheap, but in old days very dear. 
Bessemer discovered a way of blowing air through 
iron when it was liquid, and so making it burn out its 
own impurities; and Siemens invented the Siemens- 
Martin regenerative “open hearth”, by which a' far 
greater heat could be obtained than was possible 
before. In the puddling furnaces wrought iron would 
only grow pasty : it would not really liquefy. But if 
you look (through J bLue spectacles, for otherwise the 
g|are will blind you) into a Siemens-Martin furnace 
you can 'See the steel actually boiling like water. So 
the price ofj steel, the strongest material known to 
man, was“ brought down till it became of common 
use for all sorts of things. 

Again we have the invention of all kinds of machirie 
tools. Tihe Nasmyth steam hammer which urges by J 
steam power a weight of 50 tons: the circular saw 
which- tears its way through wood as we tear paper: 
t}ie “punching, drilling, and planing machines which 
a will shape iron more easily than a carpenter shapes 
wood: the Jacquard loom which will weave patterns: 
the Blanchard lathe which will copy irregular things 
such as a gunstock: machinery that will weave a yard 
of lace more quickly than the hand-workers could do 
an inch — and would do its yard far more cheaply than 
the hand-worker's inch; — all these and others are 
illustrations of amazing mechanical skill. ,Or take 
another example of mechanical device, that of type- 
setting and printing. Instead of the did methods 1 of - 
setting the type by hand, and then inking and prihting 
by a double to-and-fro tfiotion, we have tfjp ^ mono- 
$pe ”, whiph cast^each letter mefchanically as it is 
needed, and printing machines which garry the 
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“stereo” (the “cast” of the type) shaped in the form 
of a drum, c so that it can rotate, 1 being ihked in one® 
place and printing itself off on a long roll of paper 
as it goes round. Such a machine will reel off, 3000 
copies an hour. Newspaper machines work on this 
principle, and cut, fold, gum, and pile the papers 
reaidy for delivery. ' 

All these are examples of the grasping of the real 
principle of machinery, namely its power to repeat 
and copy. Perhaps the greatest progress has been 
made in the use of what is called standardization of 
patterns. In old days of hand-cutting, escrews w^re 
of so many different “pitches” that it vt’as never 
thought worth while to try to replace^ one broken 
t screw by another. A fresh nut and screw were em- 
ployed. But Maudslay’s slide rest and the screw- 
cutting lathe have done away with this confusion. 
It is only needful -to specify a certain number and 
size, and you can be certain of getting a screw the 
exact duplicate of the broken one. Similarly with 
much machinery, with the parts of watthes, of agiy- 
cultural machines for reaping and sowing, of bicycle^, 
and motor cars ; each part is made sp closely to 
pattern that it is certain to fit. 1 This confidence that 
a broken part can be at once replaced makes it safe 
to use complicated machinery at long distances from 
any repairing shop. Thus the standardization of 
machinery has vastly increased its value,' both by 
making ( it easier to use and cheaper. 

Two further novelties call for a brief notice. Tlje 
first is the method by •which food is preserved. .Orjgi- 

t 

t 

<,' 1 It is a cop pi on show-exploit with rribtor cars to dismantle half a dozen 
engines, to mix the parts random, and to re-ertct the engine!: So accurately 
are the parts ' ' standardized ” that the machine are at onvLi usable without 
further adjuring. 0 
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nally no means of keeping meat was known, except 
* by salting At. Salt meat in quantities is J not whole- 
some. Our sailors in war time, carrying on the 
wearisome blockades of the French ports, or even 
long voyages in peace time, suffered terribly from 
scurvy. The plan of tinning — first meat and then 
fruit and vegetables — has made the life of the sailor 
and the explorer, the soldier and the colonist in out- 
of-the-way places, much easier. 1 But the process of 
preserving food has been carried much further by 
the practice of cold storage. At first the„ meat was 
frpzen, but,, now it is found that to chill it to a low 
temperature is enough. Thus we can get American 
beef and Australian and New Zealand mutton, practi- 
cally fresh, in the home market. This has made 
for cheapness, but it has hit the British farmer hard. 
Whenuthe Corn Laws vanished and he lost protec- 
tion against foreign grain, it was pointed out that in 
many things he had a natural protection. It was 
impossible in 1850 for the American and Australian 
farmer to compete with farmers at home in rfieat; 
and so long as carriage was mainly done by sailing 
ships there, was not much competition in things like 
butter, eggs, vegetables, chickens, and so forth from 
the Continent. Now, however, the swift steamer and 
the plan of cold storage have almost removed this 
natural protection and thrown the British farmer 
open to ffie competition of the world. Not only does 
he compete against American beef and Australian 
iputton, but he has Danish and French butter, 
Rqssian fowls, South African and Cdlifornian fniit, 
— in fact every kind of produce from abroad in the 

3 

On the other hand, there has been a loss where oountry people at home, in- 
stead of eating Qe fre c ji simple food of their native villages, sell their own pro- 
duce to thfe towns, and ( live instead on tinn/yi meats and preserved food fJ 
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market against him. This ismo proof that he ought 
to have protection ; it is only the pointing out of aP 
fact, namely that the natural protection in perish- 
able things which he enjoyed' in 1856 has — contrary 
to all expectation of the time — vanished. He has, 
therefore, lost; the consumer has of course gained 
— ip cheapness. 

The twentieth century has seen the beginning of 
the age of electricity, which provides cheap and 
efficient light, heat, and power. Steam cannot be 
sent along a very long pipe: it cools. But the drop 
in the energy of electricity at the end of a lqng 
wire is relatively small. Thus it is possible to 
develop electrical energy in one place .where powfer 
t is cheap, and send it to another wherfe power is 
wanted. There is a great deal of unused power 
which Nature supplies for nothing in waterfalls. 
This can be turned by means of turbine wheels arid 
dynamos into electrical power, and sent off along 
wires to distant places. For example, most' of thy 
machinery in the town of Buffalo is drfven by power 
extracted from the Niagara Falls, thirty miles awayj 
and the strong current of the River Shannon drives 
giant turbines from which electricty will eventually 
be sent all over the Irish Free State. 

In our islands we have not much water power, 
though it is true that a good deal more could be made 
available. In Scotland and Wales, at all eVents, the 
obstacle is not so much lack of water as the difficulty 
of collecting it and storing it in artifical lakes. Tlje 
Lochaber Power Scheme is an example of the ,ob- 
staclfes^to be met. In a country where coal is cheap, 
‘however, power can be developed more effectively by 
using steam or gds engines to derive dyr^mos. Byt 
ther£ is r.nolher side tq the same question. It does 
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not follow that the right plan is to send coal abo'jt the 
■"fcountry in trucks; it'fnay become more economical to 
use it at the pit’s mouth, generating electrical power 
there, and thea transmitting the power along the 
wires. If this were done there would be less need 
for industries to congregate in factory towns, and 
many' 1 of them would move out into the country, 
where rates would be less, and the surroundings 
healthier. Again, though we have few waterfalls 
we have a great source of unused power, round the 
western coasts in particular, in the great jdaily rise 
and fall’of the tides. No one has yet found a means 
of using <5his, but that is no reason why a means 
should not be found. Great Britain, however, is 
fully alive *to the advantages of and the necessity 
for a cheap and adequate supply of electrical energy 
in every part of the island, and after the European 
War various schemes, all tending towards the achieve- 
ment of this aim, were put into force. 


CHAPTER XXX 

Modern Tendencies — Combines, Trade 
Unions and State Regulation 

Leaving new processes and inventions, we may 
turn for. a? moment to notice modern tendencies in 
trade and industry. And first we shall remark a 
coptinued tendency towards bigness. This does not 
mer?ly=i consist in working on a huge scale, with 
large factories, more powerful machinery, enormous 
capital, vas^ numbers ol’ “hands” and •&) colossal 
output, though this is part of ihe truth. The 
“big” houses h§.ve many advantages ov£r the srfiall 
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empjoyer. They can afford expensive improvements 
which he Cannot afford; they ckn take fifll advantag® 
of the division of labour, which may be beyond him ; 
they can advertise more widely ; they can beat him 
in speed and in price. There is, however, some- 
thing beyond this. Industries tend to combine in 
great associations; the ironmasters, the coalOwners, 
the master-spinners, the soapmakers, the electrical 
cable manufacturers, the shipbuilders, and many 
others each combine, and these combines or federa- 
tions or “rings” tend to grow “wider and stronger. 
They begin in a district, and grow to ccover all c tne 
firms engaged in some one trade in the country. 
They agree to stand by each other in case of trouble 
with their men; in some cases they ag*ree to limit 
competition among themselves, to check “cutting” 
‘of prices, and do what they can to keep priced at a 
remunerative level. This is even more unarkeddn 
America than in England. But even in England the 
practice of combining has grown very much; and jt 
has 1 become increasingly difficult for any manufacturer 
to keep out of these combines or to act against thepj. 
They have often the power to “freeze lpm out”, that 
is to say to lower prices till he is undersold and beaten. 
Either he has to give up or to come into the combine. 

Since the European War there has been a general 
tendency towards what has been called the rational- 
ization of industry. In a big combine '-each con- 
stituent firm is more or less under the control of its 
own principals, but rationlization means the bringing 
of an entire industry under one administration,, so 
that the industry itself, and not the individual firm, 
c is the 1 " u^iit. Competition, 1 therefore, is removed or 
reduced. Whether that be a specially Rational cSfl- 
ditiwn time 1 alone can ft f show. 
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These “ combines ’Gof manufacturers have ,been 
'accompanied by, and J in some ways have bfeen caused 
by, great combines in labour. First the trade unions 
were local ; they were the spinners, the weavers, the 
engineers, the bricklayers, and so on, of a parti- 
cular town or district. Then they grew and became 
national-, all the spinners, or weavers, or engineers 
of Great’ Britain each joined in their own union. 
Then they took a step further, and trades which were 
associated began to act together. Each union re- 
mained distinct, but°all the unions covering,one great 
ihdustry arranged to work together in following a 
common policy. Then the tendency went further still, 
and trades whose interests were not at first sight the 
same united; for example, miners and railwaymen. 
A long strike of railwaymen, if successful, would 
speedily, paralyse much of the coal trade, and sd 
throw minprs out of work; and strikes of coal miners 
have produced widespread distress in almost every 
industry. But miners and railwaymen and the other 
trades have this in common, that all want to get better 
'wages; and they think that a huge strike, which 
would cause the greatest possible distress, is the best 
way of getting their demands. It should be noted, 
however, that when a big General Strike did take 
place in 1926 it failed because it did not produce 
the complete national paralysis so essential to its 
success. Tn these “sympathetic” strikes, as they are 
called, where one trade strikes to assist another, we 
ha^e a new tendency. It is another illustration of the 
bigness of modern industrial concerns': it shows" 1 a 
growing solidarity^ n labour as a whole. And it' has 
been accompanied by the rise of the Labour 0 Party 
to°considerable political power. J 

Another tenddncv in moder.fi industrial conditions 
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is th£ increasing interference @f the State. The work 
begun in^-the Factory Acts hds been harried mucfi 
further. Things like “overtime” are no longer left 
to the employer at all ; at least he cannot compel men 
to work overtime, and if they agree to do the extra 
work the rate of pay is bound to be increased at a 
prescribed rate. Practically every place where 1 people 
are employed is liable to inspection, and the Govern- 
ment inspectors can compel the employer to carry out 
improvements in sanitation and comfort which they 
think to <be necessary. By the ‘Employers’ Liability 
Act the employer is liable to compensate men Jjurt 
in his employ, unless the injury is entirely; the result 
of personal carelessness or disobedience; this has 
been extended from workmen to include domestic 
servants. Again, the State insists upon education for 
all, and provides it free. In schools in poor neigh- 
bourhoods needy school children are givenofree meals 
by the Educational Authorities. Since 1908 Old Age 
Pensions have been given to those over seventy years 
of age; and by the Pensions Act of 1925, all contribu- 
tors to the New Insurance Scheme over 65 years of age 
receive iot. per week, and the National Insurance Act 
provides that out of a joint fund provided by the 
employer and the workman, insurance against sick- 
ness and bad times is paid, and that the widows of 
those who have contributed shall receive ioj. per 
week, with 5-r. per week for the eldest child and 3^. , 
per we^ek for each of the others. These are only a 
few out of many examples of the way in which«.j:he 
State now thinks it needful to care for the worjdng 
classes and their children. Sonne people call this 
Socialistic. Legislation. It is certainly , widely dif- 
ferent from the Older Laissez-fc{j,re principles. ® 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Britain and Her Rivals 

The year 1S51 saw the opening of the Great Exhi- 
bition >in Hyde Park. It was thought by many' at 
the time” that we had then reached a time when 
nations were realizing the folly of wars, and would 
henceforth join only in the peaceful rivalry of trade. 
Coming to the “Workshop of the World and see- 
irfg i examples of its marvellous machinery and its 
innumerable products housed under Paxton’s glass 
dome, foreigners would realize what might be done 
in a peaceful country which had embraced Free i 
Trade, and would go home and imitate us. Some 
of thaseohopes proved singularly futile. So far from 
1851 beginning an era of peace, it really stood at 
the threshold of renewed European wars. Instead 
of seeing the disuse of armies, the modern era has 
se^n -them grow to a size never rivalled even by 
Napoleon. Rifles and guns, explosives, torpedoes, 
shells, shipSj of war, submarines and aircraft, have 
made more progress than any of the arts of peace. 
So has died one fond hope of the Manchester School. 
The dream that an era of Free Trade would begin 
has proved as fleeting. 

The growth of Germany as a trading country 
unfortunately bred a spirit of envy and of over- 
weening ambition in that nation. She wished to 
makp herself supreme over all the nations. Not 
content to wait- patiently till her expanding cbm- 
merce should give her “the place in the sup” which 
she thought^ to be Jier due, she sought to secure 
that place quickly by force #f arms. The result 
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we l^now. Germany, reduced in territory, is no 
longer th£ powerful rival she l once waS. But ou^ 
own position too has suffered, as indeed the whole 
world has suffered. Recovery must <be slow, ]out if 
our people work hard and earnestly it should be sure. 

If we failed to convert the foreigner to the ways of 
peace and free trade, we did something by the 1851 
Exhibition which perhaps had been better left undone. 
We put all our goods in the shop window; we dis- 
played our arts, machines, and processes before the 
world’s eyes with the air: “ Yod see how easy it all 
is; why shouldn’t you do the same?” and the foreign 
visitors did grasp this, and went home determined to 
“do the same”. And behind their tariff walte they 
have done the same, perhaps less well than Britain, 
but certainly well enough to deprive us of a good 
rnany markets. Probably it was inevitable ;oBKtain 
could not have remained the one great workshop of 
the world; but in the opinion of many the Great 
Exhibition hastened and sharpened the competition; 

For, after all, the advantages which won for 41s 
supremacy in industry and commerce were not a^l 
permanent, nor have we a monopoly of c them. The 
value of our harbours, and of our place on the 
Atlantic seaboard, is enduring, though even here it 
must be noted that the piercing of the Isthmus of 
Suez by the Canal has done something to send trade 
back to the Mediterranean “ Thalassic ” route. We 
have tl^e best steam coal in Europe, and plenty of 
iron ore lying close to most of our coal-beds, but«jye 
hive no monopoly of coal and iron mines. Belgium 
has ‘them, and Germany has. theme; and America has 
cthem in greater abundance 'than we have. ( We have 
plenty of highly skilled labour, though further tech- 
nical education is neeifed if our men ‘are to keep pace 
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with those ot other countries. These assets are fairly 
permanent. <?But much of our superiority vas due to 
good fortune. It was in Britain that the inventions 
happened to be, made. Britain was the birthplace 
of the" spinning jenny, the power-loom, the steam- 
engine, and the locomotive. That was luck; it gave 
us an. enormous start in the race. But it did not 
ensure that we should keep the lead when other 
nations copied us and learnt our methods. We 
had no monopoly of mechanical skill, though our 
engineers and mechanics were at one time ahead 
of all the r^st. Again, while the Continent was 
ravaged by Napoleon’s wars we were safe; thanks 
to. the fleet, our manufactures throve in peace. But 
this again was an accident; the Continent would not 
always be handicapped by war. Again, owing to 
these: wars British shipping alone kept the sea; 1 
goods were only safe under the British flag; and 
so we absorbed the carrying trade of Europe. For 
a time v/e had no rival at sea, but that happy position 
was inevitably, threatened, not merely in battleships, 
but with the great liners and cargo boats. The fact 
that we were the first country to adopt iron and steel 
for shipbuilding, and that at first Britain was the one 
place where good marine engines were made, was 
enormously to our advantage; but it was an advan- 
tage which in the nature of things we could not 
altogether- keep to ourselves. And, once more, we 
do not produce many of the raw materials which we 
manufacture. Our largest trade depends entirely fc on 
imported material — cotton — and many* other trades 
use a deal of imported material ; wool comes from 
Australia, hides from America, copper from Spain, 
and so on. l As we were the first to grasp the value of 
power and machinery, it was natural that *hese goods 
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should come to Britain to b£ manufactured. But 
in some oases there is no reason why £hey should 
continue to come. Cotton comes from India and 
from the Southern States of America, but in each 
case there was nothing to prevent it being manu- 
factured in the place where it was grown. America 
had every advantage in manufacture which we had, 
and though India had less coal it had the advantage 
of very cheap labour. Lancashire no longer has the 
monopoly of cottons which was hers in the past. 

So, in attempting to estimate how far Britain is 
gaining or losing in the industrial race^ it ib neces- 
sary to remember facts; to recognize tlyat it was 
partly by good luck that we got such an enormous 
start, and to understand 'that as knowledge Spread 
this accidental advantage was ' bound to dwindle. 
Our greatest rival in trade, the United Stajes^. has 
a much larger population than we have. ti She has 
also huge supplies of coal and iron, and industrial 
skill that rivals ours. It is, therefore, not at all sur- 
prising that she has made inroads upon nwk^ts 
where once upon a tfme British-made goods had no 
competitors. Nevertheless, if we continue to exercise 
diligence in our duties, to work together in harmony, 
and to keep up our courage, we need not fear for the 
future. 
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CHAPTER I. — Discussothe reasons for beginning the History 
of Britain with the Roman invasion. 1 

How long did the Roman occupation of Britain last? 

Compare’the cry of the Roman mob — “Free food and free 

“ theatres”— with the demands put forward by trade unionism 
at the present time. 

What did Britain get from Rome in exchange for the corn she 
sent thither? 

What forced the Romans to withdraw from Britain? 

How did '‘the English (Saxon) invaders treat the civilized 
Roman, settlements? 

What happened to the settlers? 

What is the great difference with regard to language between 
Britain and France? 

What were the chief things the Romans left behind them in 
Britain? » 

For what purposes were the Roman roads made? 

Trace the course of Watling Street from Dover to Chester. 

Name some of the other Roman roads in England. Make a 
map showing how the roads ran, and giving their names. 

Draw a railway map of England, and insert in it in red the 
Roman roads. 

Why were the English (Saxons) haters of towns? , 

What do searchers find when they dig deep in parts of London? 

What-’does the fact that Roman roads do not run under the 
present streets teach us? 

CHAPTER IL — Name the tribes that came over from the Con- 
tinent to invade Britain after the Romans withdrew. 

Compate the Saxon and the Celt physically. 

>■ ( 0 470 > ’ ' 19S 
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Explain why the Britons were s® strongly opposed to th(;i r 
Teutonfe invaders. 

What stage of civilization had these reached, and what Was 
their religion? 

Discuss the mode of life of these forefather^ of the English. 
How were towns or village communities formed? 

Describe one of these towns, and describe one of the houses 0 f 
' the peasants. 

Discuss their arrangements with regard to food. 

Describe the way in which the land of the community Was 
divided out. 

Give the reason for the dividing of the arable land into thr ee 
fields, pnd state why one of these ldy “ fallow ”, 

How were the fields under cultivation parcelled out among tfie 
villagers? 

Describe the order in which the work would be done in such a 
village community, and the things that wfuld give t rise to 
disputes among its people. ‘ 

How were the villagers supplied with grazing-ground and 
< with wood for their fires? 

How were the droves of pigs fed? 

What other animals besides pigs were reared? 

Describe the uses that were made of the wool and of the hid^g. 
How did the villagers pav for things the_y could nof^grow cr 
c make? * „ 

Who brought them goods from the outside, and told the m 
stories of what was taking place elsewhere? c 

What other visitors sometimes passed through the town or 
village? 

CHAPTER III. — What people from the other side of the North 
Sea troubled England from near the end of the eighth to 
near the middle of the eleventh century? 

What may be looked on as the end of the first 0 period — the 
period of plundering raids? 

Desert oe what took place in England after the death of Edward 
t the Elder, c 

What took place in the reign of Ethelred the Unready (Recle- 
Hess, without council or plan)? 

Whei’i did the period of the Daisish conquest end? 

Discuss the effect- of the Danish rAids on England: (a) 4 as 
(| regards Jhe unificatiqji of the country - f _ (f;)c a s regards the 
'development pf^the means^ of nationa] ^defence. 
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Why was it so easy for t-fte English and the Danes to urutd? 

What otherOoccupatiorP besides piracy did the Da.ies follow? 

What advantages did their way of raiding give the Danes? 
Discuss the question of their great personal courage in the 
light of their Subsequent history. 

In what trade was Bristol largely engaged even in those early 
times? 

Why were the ports in early times farther up the rivers than 
they are now? 

Name the Cinque ports. 

Discuss the reasons for towns being built where they are. 

What did the monks usually learn in the monasteries in these 
ancient times? 

CHAPTER Iff. — Discuss the formation of the national survey 
called Domesday Book. 

Who were the villeins, and who were the bordars? 

What was such an estate as that described in the extract from 
Domesday Book called? 

Contrast a manor and a village community. 

How did a villein differ from a free tenant? His holding is 
usually reckoned at almost thii ty acres. What was he called 
upon to do in return for the use of the land? 

What classes and persons are mentioned in the extract? 

Tell what you know about the Norman Conquest. 

What did William do with regard to the lands of those who 
had fought against him? 

What was the effect of the Norman Conquest on the English? 

State what had taken place before the Conquest to diminish 
the freedom of the villagers. 

After yhe Norman Conquest what sy'stem was set up in Eng- 
land? Describe its outstanding features. 

Discuss the position of Aylward in the extract given in relation 
to his tenants, his villeins, his bordars, his slaves, and his 
overlord, Robert of Mortain. 

^Describe the way in which such a manor was cultivated, and 
show what share came to Aylward, the Lord of the Manor. 

ffrhat portions of the manor were assigned to the lord? -How 
were these cultivated? . . 

JHow did the vijleins and cottiers become bound t'oithe land? 

When the land was sold, what happened to the bondmen? 

Whalhlo you knovy about copvho’ders? 
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CHAPTER V. — Discuss the uses of money: (a) as a medium of 
exchange; ( b ) as a measure of valqg. 

What is meant by economy in the expressions : (a) natural 
economy, ( b ) money economy ? 

Discuss the difference between rates and taxes. 

Discuss the difference between direct and indirect taxes. 

How did taxation in the twelfth century differ from taxation at 
present? , 

Ftfr what purpose was direct taxation resorted to <dn earlier 
times? 

Enumerate the sources of royal revenue in feudal times. 

What was meant by scutage, carucage, tallage, escuage ? 

Who madf: the payments into the royal' exchequer ? 

How was the money they paid in tested? 

Explain what was meant by assaying. 

Describe the making of a “tally”, and state how it was used. 

How did the adoption of a money standard re'a.ct on services 
in feudal times? Discuss the position of the servile tenant 
before and after commutation. 

What is meant by a quit-rent? 

What do you understand by a custom being interrupted by <ti 
catastrophe? 


CHAPTER VI. — How many towns are named in Ddmesday< 
6ook? Name some of the chief. • „ 

How did the townspeople make their living? Why in the 
Middle Ages were there such long vacations for the univer-f 
sides and for the law courts? < 


Why did the townspeople wish to be free from the control of 
the Lord of the Manor, and to manage their own affairs? 

What powers did the Lord of the Manor exercise, and what 
privileges was he able to grant the towns? 

How were the Crusades favourable to the growth pf the free- 
dom of English towns? 

Discus^, the need for money caused by the Crusades. 


What uses did the burgesses make of the freedom they h»d 
c acquired? c 

What use did the lord make of the dqps gathered from the 
town? „ 

Give somt exa/nple^ of the rules laid, down by tfie merchant 

gilds. „ 

Ho'lv did^fbe 'gilds help the<gild members to 'collect their debts? 
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How were foreigners dgalt with, and with what results? 

What is mgant by regPatingl 

How was it discouraged in feudal times? 

How was usury looked on in the Middle Ages, and in whose 
hands was the moneylending of the time? 

Discuss the inflnence of merchant gilds on trade, and the way 
in which under them strangers were treated. 

O 

CHAPTER VII. — Discuss the beginning of a national 'com- 
mercial policy. 

Why had London so great influence in shaping the national 
policy? 

With what did the C8mmons of Edward I deal? 

Make ’out a Q list of the games mentioned that were discouraged 
by Parliament, and explain what they were and why you 
suppose they were forbidden. 

Whpt did Edward I strive to do, and how did he invent a 
national commercial policy? 

Give a list of Edward I’s contributions to the formation of a 
national commercial policy. 

What was our first great sea-fight, and who won it? 

How can we judge of the importance in Edward Ill’s time of 
the different seaports? 

Give further examples of the efforts in the Middle Ages to 
create a national commercial policy. 

Discuss the commercial policy in Edward Ill’s reign with 
regard to aliens. 

Why was Edward III more favourably disposed towards aliens 
than his Parliament? 

State what Edward III got for the surrender of his claim to 
the throne of France. 

How did Edward III deal with the Staple ? What was meant 
at thaMime by the Staple? 

How did Edward III act with regard to Flemish fullers, dyers, 
and weavers? 

Why did Edward’s successors reverse his trade policy? 

CHAPTER VIII. — Tjace the spread of the Black Death' from 
China to England. . ' 

With what modern disease is it supposed to have beAVi identical ? 

Show what-the effects of the plague were in an, English coun- 
try district. 
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Give examples of the ravages in England of the Black Death. 

What proportion of the whole population of England is said to* 
have died of the plague ? 

CHAPTER IX. — Discuss the meaning of commutation , and 
show how the process was hurried on by the plague'. 

How did the bulk of free labourers grow in England? 

What would be the usual method of estimating the amount to 
be paid by the villeins and bordarsas rent for their holdings?' 

Wfiat effects had the Black Death on landlords and on 
labourers? 

Explain why wages rose after the plague. 

Copy out the budget on page 57 , and rliscuss it. (a) Discuss 
it from fche landlords’ point of view; (i>) discuss it from the 
labourers’. 

What was done by the proclamation in 1349 a^rd by the 
“ Statute of Labourers” in 1351 to meet the difficulties tha£ 
had arisen? <• c 

Describe as well as you can the reasons for the failure of the 
“Statute of Labourers”. 

<Tell the story of a labourer (imaginary) during the trying times 
that followed the Black Death. 

Describe the state of England at this time. 

Discuss the meaning of a “ poll tax ”, and explain why it was 
resisted. 

Gi\fe an account of the rebellion under Wat Tyler. 

CHAPTER X. — After the Black Death the lords found them-t 
selves with more land and less labour. Show what steps 
they took to meet this difficulty. 

How did it benefit the poor tenant and also the country’ 

Explain how the Black Death led to the introduction of the 
triple system of landlord, farmer, and labourer. ; 

What were the yeoman farmers? How did they differ from 
the serfs ? „ 

What induced the landlords to turn to sheep-farming after the 
Blaclj, Death? 

Show how the landlord and the villager both benefited for ffce 
c time being fr&m these enclosures. 

Ultimately these proceedings led to the enclosure of the village 
common or waste. Show hovj} this injured the villagers. 

In the firtt bopk of the Utopia Sir Thomas.. Matte speaks Qi 
sheep as the. “ devourers of men”. vShow in jvhat way th# 
charge, was justified. 
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What happened in these times to the tenants who had accepted 
farms, for which they paid rents, instead of, their former 
scattered holdings? 

Discuss the effects of driving men from the country: (a) on the 
amount of food produced; ( 4 ) on the state of the country. 

From the statements on p. 67 show why it would be well 
for a country so to arrange fiscal matters that the land of the 
country produced the utmost it possibly could. 

CHAPTER XI. — Explain the reasons for people flocking from 
the country into the town. 

What was the effect of the settlement in England in Edward 
Ill’s reign of weavers and fullers from Flanders? 

State what you knoW'about the previous condition of the cloth 
trade in England. 

Explain ,|iow the clothier became the pivot of the cloth industry. 

Show by figures how the cloth industry grew from the time 
of Edward, III to the time of Henry VII. 

Show how’ the growth of the cloth trade benefited England. 

Explain why we seem entitled lo think that the condition of 
-Avoijjiers in England improved after the Black Death. 

Contrast ( the conditions of the workers under the domestic , 
system (cottage industry) and under the factory system. 

Explain and illustrate the Government attitude towards fac- 
tories. 

When were chimneys brought into use? 

Describe a walk through the streets of a town in the fifteenth 
century. 

What buildings were erected throughout, England in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries? 

Where did we get most of our iron from in the fifteenth century? 

Whaf, effect had the dearness of iron on our agriculture? 

Why was coal not used more in the fifteenth century? 

Compare the action of the, gilds of the sixteenth century with 
the action of the trade unions of the nineteenth. 

Show how the Reformation weakened the gilds. ,j 
-'How was it that the London gilds remained^o powerful? 

CHAPTER XII. — Sfjite as briefly as you can the effects on the 
lives of the people of England of : (a) the Norman (Jonquest; 

(b) the introduction into England of Continental workmen; 

(c) the Hundred Years’ War; (d) the WarJ 1 of the Roses. 

How-long was war carried on in JlAe Borders? 
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YWiat effect had the discoveries of Columbus and others in the 
fifteenth ^nd sixteenth centuries on JLngland? 

Explain why England was bound to benefit by these discoveries 

With what parties in France was England allied under the 
Tudois? e 

How was trade indirectly affected by the Reformation? 

Give a brief account of the struggle with Spain. 

Discuss briefly the commercial policy of the Tudors. 

Wtiat is meant by Navigation Acts. Which of these is the 
most famous? What were its chief provisions? 

What was the object of the Navigation Acts, and how far 
were they successful? 

What meaps were taken to keep the population on the land? 

How far vyere these successful? Show what, has Seen th# 
result of the repeal of the Corn Laws on the population'of 
rural areas. 

What policy with regard to trade did the Parliaments pf the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries pursue? ‘ 
c “ Trade is good if there is a great voluine of it, without regard- 
c ing its nature.” Criticize this statement. , 

What were the objects aimed at by protective statutes? 

What kind of trades did they think good for the colintry ; anil 
why did they think so? 

What is meant by the balance of trade, and how did the o 
Government attempt to secure a favourable balance? , 

Discuss the fundamental notions of the system of trading in 
vogue in Britain in the sixteenth and two succeeding cen-e 
turies, and state what they seemed to acconyolish. 

CHAPTER XIII. — What brought such numbers of aliens into 
England in Tudor and Stuart times? 

Discuss the effects on the body of the people of the breaking 
up of the monasteries. 

Whom did the confiscation of gild property affect adversely? 
Give examples of how it did so. 

Show \yh at effect the seizure of the property of the hospitals 
had on the condition of the poor. 

Put in your owfi words the extract from The Lamentatictfigf a 
Christian against the City of London. 

Show jp what other ways the suppression of the monasteries 
‘ would affect the condition of the people. 0 a 

How was the silver coinage debased ip.' Tudor tifnes and with 
what rgsults? " 
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Discuss the effects of the debased coinage on the income cf the 
Crown, and on the wages of the workers. ,| 

Discuss the effect on the “ order ” of the time. 

What insurrection took place in Edward Vi’s reign? What 
was the cry 'of the rioters? 

What do we conclude from the different attitudes? 

CHAPTER XIV. — Show how Queen Elizabeth and her advisers 
tackled the debased coinage. 

Explain why wages and prices did not sink to their old level 
when the coinage was restored and why prices continued to 
rise in the next two reigns. 

What is meant by a fpade boom? How does it arise? 

„ How did the Tudors deal with poverty and unemployment ? 

Explain hotv the State was forced to give up the voluntary 
systetfi of alms and to adopt a poor rate. 

' For what was the poor rate intended to provide? 

Show how* workhouses arose. 

What was meant by “ Houses of Correction ”? 

Wha^were the chief conditions in the Statute of Apprentices? 

( What were monopolies? To whom were they usually granted? , 
Why vfere they abolished? 

Explain why patents have survived the abolition of monopolies. 

Discuss the Elizabethan system of poor relief, and show vphy it 
„ survived so long. 

What have been the effects of the arrangements for insurance 

* against unemployment? 

CHAPTER XV. — Explain how commerce has been connected 
with the formation and growth of the British Empire. 

What centuries does the story of the formation of the British 
Enipire cover? 

Why are the nineteenth and twentieth centuries not included 
in the' Estimate ? 

Tell what you know of the attempts at colonization made in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 'A 

"What are the two periods into which theeformation of ft he 
' Empire may be divided? 

Explain what you rfiean by the Stuart period. ^ 

The secor,d period extends 0 from 1713 to 1815.' •What kings' 
ruled Britain during’ that time? ' ^ 

When was the fifst successful British colony established S 
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Discuss the part played in empire extensiontby the navy. 

Mentfon sonje of the great discoverei“s e of the late fifteenth and 
» early .sixteenth century. 

Why did the English explorers direct their attention to the 
North-West and North-East Passages? Mention some of 
the great names connected with these explorations. 

Why was there such a strong wish to find a short road to 
India and China? 

Wlrat before the Turkish invasion did Europe get front these 
countries? 

Tell what you know about Willoughby’s expedition in 1553. 

How was the route to the West Indies considered Spanish? 

Make out a list of English explorers connected with the North- 
West Passage. Tell what you know about Hudson, Fro-, 
bislier, Davis, and Baffin. c c 

Why should we expect Devonshire men to take a leading part 
in the western exploration? * 

Discuss the statement that Hawkins, Drake, and Grenville 
“were not much better than pirates”. 

Give an account of some of Drake’s adventures. 

. f 

Tell the story of the defeat of the Armada in your own words. 
Compare the two fleets. t * 

Tell the story of the founding of the colony of Virginia. 

Compare the way in which the New England States were 
fOJnted. Discuss the relations between the colonies afic} the 
mother-country. * 

Name some of the great trading companies of Tudor and« 
Stuart times. 

t t 

State what you know about the East India Company; its aims 
and its proceedings. . ‘ 

What part did the Dutch play in trading with the East? 

What effect had the Navigation Acts of 1651 and 1660' on the 
Dutch carrying trade? 

c 

CHAPTER XVI. — Contrast the fields of Kent with the fields in 
Franfe and Germany. 

What was the condition of much of the eastern counties in tftfe 
time of Charles II? 

What facts point to the conclusion that file whole of England 
was Comparatively wild in the teventeenth century? 

What facts canftie urged in contradiction of such a°conclusiorff 

Discuss tjie persecution o?“ heretics ” and “witcEes ”. , 
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How were crimiru&ls dealt with in this century? 

What was the ordinary 3 life of a landlord duriiyg the°seven- 
' teenth cdhtury? 

How did people travel in those days? 

Write an imagaiary letter from a supposed squire, giving an 
account of his adventures during a journey from York to 
London. 

What was likely to happen to him in London? 

(I 

CHAPTER XVII. — In what respect had there been little pro- 
gress in agriculture from the eleventh to the eighteenth 
century? 

Enumerate some of the changes that had actually taken place. 
When ( was the English cloth trade introduced? > 

Discuss the causes for the settlement of Huguenots in England 
and tlte trades they introduced into this country. 

* What progress had English commerce make in these centuries? 

Discuss the changes that have taken place in commerce, farm- 
ing, and manufactures since the revolution. ’ 

O 

CHAPTER XVIII.— Discuss the effects of the Union of 1707 on 
r England and on Scotland. - 

Enumerate the chief British colonies at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

- Make out a list of the additions made to the British Empire in 
: tne eighteenth century. 

Compare the England of Queen Anne’s time with the United 
Kingdom after Waterloo. 

What great 0 inventions in the eighteenth cSntury had changed 
the condition of Britain? 

Tell what you know of Kay’s flying-shuttle, Arkwright's 
spinning fmme , Hargreave’s jenny , and Crompton’s mule. 
What agricultural changes took place in Britain in the eigh- 
teenth acentury? 

CHAPTER XIX. — Show how banks help to save time.^ 

(Explain the use of “circular notes” and sly>w how bankjjig 
•"-akes the carriage of money easy. 

Imvhat ways may o man who has money make use of if? 
Illustrate from the recent? war what takes pl^ce 'when a° 
■*> country 'fs irt need Of money. 0 

° How long Kas the banking system now in vop-ue been in use? 
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Who were the earliest European bankers ? HVhy did Edward 
expel the* Jews from England? L , 

What percentage was allowed to be charged for a loan r 
Henry VIII’s time? 

Give an account of the way the national debtubegan. 

State the circumstances that led to the formation of the Bank 
of England. 

State what led to the establishment of joint-stock banks. 

Show in what ways banks have facilitated the conduct of 
business. 

How have the Post Office Savings Banks encouraged thrift? 

Discuss the benefits conferred on the country by the Bank of 
England. o 

<s 

CHAPTER XX. — What other European war besides t;he 
Crimean has Britain taken part in since 1815? u 

Make out a list of the European wars in which Britain took 
part during the eighteenth century. • 1 

c What were the three countries against which mainly we fought 
during the eighteenth century? 

'How were these wars chiefly waged? <> 

t What advantages has Britain as a maritime country? , 

What was the chief reason for the failure of Britain to recon- 
quer the American colonies? 

Shqw how Britain owes her empire to her navy. ' j 

What did Britain gain by the Treaty of Utrecht? u 

What effect had the wars of the French Revolution on British i 
commerce? 

Why were the Berlin decrees a failure? In what respects did 
they differ from the German blockade decrees in tljp Great 
War? 

What was the cry of Marshal Blucher when ke rode through 
London after Waterloo? 

CHAPTER XXI. — Show, by examples, how British invention 
increased British commerce in the eighteenth century. 

Enumerate the chief British textile manufactures, and say in 
.what parts c/ Britain they are carried on. 

Discuss the inventions of the eighteenth century that lecUfb an 
improvement in British manufacture, n 

How $as colour printing improved by Bell’s invention? 

Who invented ^he first real steam engfne? 

Hocv was the steam engine used? 
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Discuss the effects of the use of the steam engine on the»dis- 
tribution^of populatjpft throughout Britain. ( * 

What improvements in die making of iron were introduced in « 
this century? 

Give an accounPof the improvements in the making of iron that 
are associated o with the names of Huntsman of Sheffield and 
Cort of Lancaster and London. 

Ho\y did the china and earthenware industry prosper in. this 
century? 

Explain why bad roads in a country hinder progress. 

Give a list of the names of those specially associated with the 
improvements of roads in Britain, and tell what you know 
about each. „ 

i. Explain the uses of canals, and say what part Jafhes Brindley 
took in making canals in England. 

Discuss J the reasons for thinking canals better for some pur- 

' poses than railways. 

How havcj railways interfered with canal traffic and its de- 
velopment? • 

What new factor or factors will in all likelihood affect t]je 
transport of goods in Britain? 

r ,, • 

CHAPTER XXII. — How was Britain in the eighteenth century 
a “ protected” country? Why was farming in that century 
profitable ? 

. Discuss the effects of the increased demand for agricultural 
produce on the relations between landlord and tenant, and 
on farming. 

Show howtthe same causes led to an improvement of British 
stock, both cattle and sheep. 

Show 'how the Norfolk course was an improvement on the 
open-field system. 

What obstacles to improvement had the open-field farmer to 
face? What was he forced to do? 

Discuss the effects of the changed methods of manufacture in 
the eighteenth century. 

*,Give the number of yeomen, that is small freeholdei%, in Eng-* 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth c^itury. 

What destroyed thg small freeholders? 

Discuss the advantages of ynall ownership. 

?HAPTEk°XXIII. — How was British *trade auu agriculture 
affected in th% last half of thgpeighteenth ®enf^ry? 
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Wh^p the gilds ceased to regulate* wages in England, wha 1 
Act controlled them? 

Discuss the pros and cons for the policy of laissez-faire. 

What effects in the eighteenth century had the too read 
giving of poor relief on the country? 

How did the high prices of foodstuffs in the eighteenth century 
affert British artisans? 

Discuss the effects on the workers of the change from work- 
shop pioduction to factory production. * 

Give an account of the results of the factory system on the lives 
of women and children early in the nineteenth century. 

Why were women and children employed in factories? 

What were the national effects of this employment? 

What weie the remedies applied, and with what results? 

Give an account of the laws passed for shortening 1 the hours 
of women and children in factories between 1819 and 1853. & 
Discuss the aims of trade unions and the effect tljey haife hat 
on the condition of the workers. 

CHAPTER XXIV. — What were the chief causes that led tt the 
Reform Bill of 1832? 0 

Show how the successive Reform Bills extended the control o' 
the people over Parliament. 

Give examples of the demociatic measures passed by Parlia-o 
rfient in recent times. e 

State the successive steps by which Britain abolished Pro- 
tection. 

Why was the abolition of the Corn Laws almost the last step 
in the process? 

Discuss the results on British agriculture of the abolition of 
the Corn Laws t 

Explain why a rise in price of necessities presses more hardly 
on the poor than on the rich. o 

Give an account of the application of machinery to agriculture 

CHAPTER XXV. — Tell what you know about the invention "Oj 
the steamship. 

Givp an account of the way the use of steamboats increased 
State '.'hat the advantages of icon over wood, as a mate 

for stea nshins, are. 

rr c 

Explain how the screw is better for ocean-goii g ships tlr <■ 
the paddle. p 
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r Explain why oc Jan-going- ships liave multiple screws. , 

Tell what jyou can abput the invention and use of the turbine. 

In what respects is the “turbine” engine superior to the 
reciprocating engine? 

In whht respects are steamships and motor ships a great 
advance oil sailing ships? 

Why is Liverpool the head-quarters of most of the great 
shipping companies? 

Name Some of the great shipping companies connected with 
Liverpool. 

Tell the story of how Glasgow became a great port, and the 
Clyde the great ship-building river of Britain. 

CHAPTER XXVI. — Tell "the story of the invention of the loco- 
motive by George Stephenson. 

‘ Give an account of the spread of railways over Britain. 

• Show what ^advantages laihvajs conferred on the country. 

What is \he ppsition of the railways to-day? Discuss the 
relative advantages of rail and road transport. 

pHAPBER XXVII.-— Compare the old postal charges with the 

y rates introduced under the system of penny postage. 

Explain why it was found necessary afler the War to increase 
the postal charges for letters and for telegrams. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. — Discuss the connection of the telegraph 
with railways and with the Post Office. 

Tell what you know about Wheatstone and about the progress 
of telegraphy. 

Giv. a brief account of the establishment of submarine cables. 

What is me^nt by the All-Red Route? 

Give a short account of the telephone. 

How has wireless extended man’s powers of communicating 
with his fellows? 

rCJHAPTER XXIX.— Explain how Neilson’s use ol Ihe “hot 
blast” increased the supply of iron. j 
.What inventions are associated with the names of Bessemer 
; r and Siemens? > . 

Make out a list of some ofMie machine tools tbaMia-Ve greatly 
increa'-^d man’s productive power, j 

State what you know about their jnventors. 
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Shqw, by examples, what progress has be^ 1 made in printing 
andGn oth^r processes of repeating. 

, What methods of preserving food have been discovered? 

How have these affected, (a) the farmers; (b) the community? 

What advantage in transmission has electrici'y over steam? 

What might the use of electrical power in manufactures lead 
to? 

CHAPTER XXX. — Enumerate some of the advantages which" 
large factories have over smaller. 

Discuss the question of “combines” or “trusts” and their* 
uses. 

Show in what ways the State increasingly interferes in indus- ' 
trial matters. < 

What are the fundamental principles on which the Employe^ ' 
Liability Acts, and similar measures are based? 1 

* % 

CHAPTER XXXI. — What was the aim of the advocates of- Free 
Trade? , * 

What was the first great Exhibition supposed to be the beghl- • 

‘ ning of? 

c Discuss the causes that led to the Great War. 

Explain in what ways the Exhibition of 1851 was harmful tcj' 
Great Britain. 

Criticize the statement: “ It was in Britain that the inventions 
happened to be made.” 0 * 

Make a list of the British inventions that have revolutionized 
the world’s industries. 

From what countries does Britain get her raw materials? 

Besides India and the United Stales, enumerate the cp r y/itrie\ 
from which Britain draws her supplies of cotton. i 




